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* Roomier than Many Cars Costing up to $200 More! 
* Flashing Pickup of New “Flying Scot” Engine! 
* A Coil Spring Ride on All Four Wheels! 

* New “Unitized” Steel Body—Safer, Quieter! 


* Improved Weather Eye Conditioned Air System 
-.-.- and Convertible Bed! 


* Overall Economy Saves You $70 to $100 a Year! 


OMETHING’s happened in the low- 
S est-price field. A new kind of car is 
here—the 1941 Nash! 

Big as it is—it’s powered to deliver 25 
to 30 miles a gallon, in good driving, 
with you at the wheel! And with this 
long awaited economy, here are fea- 
tures no car at this price ever offered 


before— 


A new kind of ride with special coil 


springs on all four wheels! It glides 


like an ocean liner 
over the same 
roads that make 
your present car 
buck and wallow. 


A new kind of Two-way Ball-bearing 
Steering that makes this Nasha honey 


to handle—and a joy to drive! 


A new kind of engine, “Flying Scot”, 
that for all its economy can deliver 
terrific pickup. You streak—from 15 
to 50 MPH in 12 seconds, high gear! 
You ride within a new kind of car 
body, “unitized” with the frame... 
made safer, stronger, yet rid of use- 
less dead weight. 

Beautiful? It’s two-tone styled, inside 
and out! And talk about big—it’s 194 


inches over all! Its roominess (front 
seat is nearly five feet long) suggests 
that of a $1,200 car. A Convertible 
Bed is available for vacation trips. 


Its Manifold-Sealed Engine and 
Weather Eye con- 
ditioned air system 
can’t be bought in 
any other car. 

Its new low price, 
plus $70 to $100 
you save on gas, oil, touring in a year 
—can make this 1941 Nash “600” the 
most inexpensive car you ever owned! 


Over 500 Miles to 
a Tankfull 


Go to your Nash dealer’s today and 
get the thrill of your life. See what it’s 
like to drive a new kind of car! 


3 SERIES...15 BEAUTIFUL MODELS 
«+» ALL AT NEW LOWER PRICES! 


The Nash Ambassador “600”... America’s 
new low-price car. 6-cylinder Manifold-Sealed 
Engine. 194 inches over all. Six models. 

The Aeropowered Nash Ambassador Six. 105 
HP... 6-cylinder Twin Ignition Valve-in-Head 
engine. 201 inches over all. Five models. 

The Aeropowered Nash Ambassador Eight— 
115 HP... 8-eylinder Twin Ignition Valve-in- 
Head engine. 201 inches over all. Four models, 
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$150 A MONTH FOR LIFE! 


NEW IDEA has come into this busi- 

ness of getting an income for life. 
In the old days, there was only one 
way to retire—you had to be rich. But 
today, even if you haven’t a lot of 
money saved up, you can get an in- 
come for life through the Phoenix 
Mutual Retirement Income Plan. 


You can arrange to get an income 
of $150 a month, starting at age 55 
and lasting as long as you live. 


Here is all you do: First, select and 
qualify for the Phoenix Mutual Plan 
that fits your needs. For example, 
rather than have an income of $150 
begin at 55, you may prefer $200 be- 
ginning at 60. You decide your own re- 
tirement income—it can be any amount 
from $10 a month to $200 a month 


or more. It can begin at any age: 55, . 


60, 65 or 70. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 


COPYRIGHT, 1940, BY PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Second, you invest a portion of your 
earnings each year in the Plan. 


That’s all there is to it. Yet this Plan 
gives you a retirement income, protec- 
tion for your family, freedom from 
major money worries—in short, an 
opportunity to relax and enjoy life- 
long comfort and security. 

Wouldn’t you like to find out how 
to make sure of your own future? 


Send for Free Booklet 


Send the coupon below and you will re- 
ceive, by mail and without cost or obli- 
gation, a 32-page booklet which tells 
about the Phoenix Mutual Plan. This 
booklet shows how to get a life income 
of $10 to $200 a month or more, at 55, 
60, 65 or 70. Explains why you don’t 
have to be rich to retire. Don’t delay. 
Tear out the coupon and mail it today! 





Here’s What You Get 


By using a Phoenix Mutual 
Plan, you can get: 


J A guaranteed income for life of 
$100, $150 or $200 a month, be- 
ginning at age 55, 60, 65 or 70. 


2 A life income for your wife if 
you should die before reaching re- 
tirement age. 


3 A Disability Income for your- 
self if, before you reach 55, total 
disability stops your earning 
power for 6 months or more. 


Here’s What You Do 


To get this, you simply: 


J Select and qualify for the 
Phoenix Mutual Plan which fits 
your own means and needs. 


2 Invest a portion of your earn- 
ings each year in your Plan. 


> Mail the coupon below for new 32- 
page illustrated booklet which gives 
the details of the Phoenix Mutual 
Plan. Booklet will be mailed to you 
without cost or obligation. 





PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Co, 
448 Elm St., Hartford, Conn, 


Please 


send me by mail, without 


obligation, your book describing the 


- 


ESTAGLISHEOD 1658 


Name 


PHOENIX MUTUAL RETIREMENT INCOME PLAN. 





Date of Birth 


Retirement lncome Plan 





Business Address 


Home Address. 
























HOW MUCH 


GAS DOES YOUR 
ADDRESSING TAKE? 


What would you think of an automobile 
that would run faster and more smoothly at 





one-fourth the gasoline consumption of your 
present car? Certainly you would quickly 
decide that a change in automobiles would 
be a profitable investment for you. 









The “gasoline consumption” of a mechan- 
ical addressing department is the money you 
spend each year for keeping wour file of 
address plates up to date. This expense is 
vastly greater than the time spent in actual 
addressing. Because the new Elliott type- 
writeable address card has eliminated 8 costly 
operations in the preparation of a single 
address plate, a little arithmetic in your 
addressing department will show you why 
a change to the Elliott System will pay for 
itself very rapidly, and continue to save you 
money every year. 

























A booklet telling twenty-eight reasons 
why it pays to change to the Elliott address- 
ing system will be mailed to metal address 
plate users if requested on your business 
letterhead. 














The Elliott Addressing Machine Co. 


131 Albany Street Cambridge, Mass. 
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..-the beauty of this new 
Dodge is breath-taking... 
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i but the big thrill comes 
a V. Pu when you drive it! 
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* | Make a Date Now for a Dodge H&cecd Kev 
oo | Wake d Yate NOW Tor ad Loage 

13 

) ere first glance at this stunning big Luxury But after all, words can’t do justice to this car. 
9 Liner really does something to you! The long, That’s why we urge you to visit your Dodge 
= low loveliness of this newest heir to proud Dodge dealer for a demonstration. Or telephone him now 
os | traditions “gets” most people that way! —he’ll have one of these 1941 Dodge Luxury 
62 | Liners at your door in a jiffy! 
And when you take the wheel, you’re won for : , 
64 | keeps! For now, with the new Dodge Fluid Drive, eS a a ee eee 


. you can start right off in high without buck or 
65 jerk...drive for hours in slow, heavy traffic with- ENJOY THE TRIPLE THRILL OF DODGE FLUID DRIVE! 


out shifting gears. Should you want an extra surge 
of power, a flip of the finger gives you airplane- 
46 fast get-away. There is nothing new to learn...just 
a lot less driving effort. 


a6 Gearshifting Takes 
a Holiday! 


You can start in high, drive 
in high, stop in high...and 
Start again in high without 
shifting gears! 


Fe A Thousand Differ- 


ent Speeds! 


You can drive from one mile 
an hour to top speed...and 
enjoy a thousand speeds in 
between, without ever shifting. 


(3 4 ae The Smoothness of 


And you'll be telling your friends how smoothly 
this light-hearted traveler banks the turns...takes 
good and bad going with the same unvarying 
. a steadiness...bulleting on without slip or sway...an 
inspired, dependable unit of singing, surging mecha- 
nism! You can thank Dodge Engineering for that! 





t Post. 
ind and ou! 
) cents. In ’ . , . “113 Power is transmitted to rear 
haere Here’s a Luxury Liner that’s styled like a million wheels through a cushion of 
bers may dollars...livable, usable style...a body that’s wider, oil, giving unbelievable 
»ecriptions : . : . E smoothness, longer car life. 
ay roomier...with longer, wider rear windows. 
ec. Treas Words can’t describe it... you’ve got to see and drive it! 


ss pad dhe ‘NER’ WITH FLUID DRIVE 
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STRATO-CLIPPER 
11 TO DAYS 


SAVE 32% 


This is the opportunity of a lifetime to 
see Rio, “Paris Of The Western 
World”! It’s now Springtime in this 
glorious city, which offers every- 
me you’ve ever dreamed of for your 
ideal vacation. Special all-inclusive 
tour fares, via luxurious Pan American 
Strato-Clippers, save you 32% over 
usual costs. This is good news for bus- 
iness travelers, too! 
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SAVE 
18 DAYS 


En route to Rio, you stay overnight 
at San Juan, Puerto Rico, or Port of 
Spain, Trinidad, and Belem, Brazil, 
on the mouth of the mighty Amazon. 
Clipper pe service is 18 days faster 
than any other, meaning “ess time on 
the way —more time for rest and play.” 


From the very moment you step aboard 
the Clipper, there is nothing more to 


h 


ay. Fares include everything, from 
otels to tips. 11 day cruises, $650; 18 


days, $750; 25 days, $795, round trip 
Miami to Rio. Slightly lower fares for 
parties of three or more. x) tr sh 


every Wednesday, Friday and 


unday. 
See Your Travel Agent Today 
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LETTERS 


Minorities and Democracy 


In the Sept. 30 issue of Newsweek a 
letter from a Mr. Bier was published, 
which, when summed up in one of his own 
sentences, states: “There is no place for 
minorities in a democracy.” This method 
of reasoning is as dangerous to democracy 
as. the belief in the indispensability of one 
man. 

An essential element of democracy is 
the voice of the minorities. If this is not 
so, why do we have minorities in both 
houses of Congress, on all committees of 
Congress? Only dictatorships are without 
minorities. The belief that we should be 
united by supporting this Administration 
whether its actions are good or bad, wheth- 
er its intentions are good or bad will lead 
to catastrophe. We need critical loyalty, 
not blind faith. 





JACK L. EYERLY 
Bloomington, III. 





Helping the Theater 


The venture described by Valerie L. 
Hunt (Newsweek, Oct. 14) should be a 
tremendous push for good will in the 
theater. With a plan like “A Cultural Arts 
Symposium” students furnish a vulner- 
able group to approach. They taunt the- 
ater managers, pleading for reduced-rate 
tickets, annoy actors for interviews and 
autographs, and attend opening nights as 
star-atters (to snatch a better phrase from 
Cornelia Otis Skinner). That mass con- 
fusion will simmer down at the birth of a 
lecture program; students will respect ac- 
tors as intelligent and well-informed indi- 
viduals whose business is the theater and 
not always think that the fresh vibrant 
ingénue or dashing Romeo onstage is 
magically transformed into a Young Loch- 
invar away from the footlights. 

Surely the result should produce a new 
and interesting audience in the theater. 

ALISON ROGERS 


New York City 


Having read Valerie Hunt’s letter to 
your magazine and finding myself in ac- 
cord with her views I circularized the 
epistle among my classmates, who, like 
myself, are possessors of a keen interest 
in the stage and in theater proceedings. 
With,the program revived and carried out 
on a monthly basis, instead of annually 
or semi-annually, we all feel that stu- 
dents and teachers would be more alért 
and more stimulated because of the touch 
we'd have with the professionals. 

Another angle which Miss Hunt did not 
consider and which we feel is significant 
lies in student patronage of the theater. 
Practically a legendary adage, it is well 
known that students don’t attend the the- 
ater very often. When they do, they man- 


age because of the high tariffs set by pre 


ducers to buy 55-cent or $1.10 seats. J’, 
sure, if the theater would encourage Mj, 
Hunt’s plan, that students would coope 
ate by saving their 15- and 20-cent moyj, 
money (and miss the movie too) till thd 
55 cents added up and their playgoing 
calendars were thickly jotted with blacl 
marks. 

We're all behind the move. 

GAY COLLINS SPENCER 
New York City 


How can Valerie Hunt’s project stand 
under competition from the well-organized 
lecture bureaus—CBS, NBC, Columbj 
University Institute, etc.? Or is she presag 
ing an overthrow of the capitalistic gy 
tems? It stands to reason: if the symp 
sium was presented free of charge the 
speakers necessarily contributed _ thej 
services. What assurance is there that no 
the same actors or even different ones wil 
want to talk to students and teachers with 
out liberal compensation? 

Maybe she’s discovered an untouche 
angel, who likes to find weight in paper, 

KIPLING THOMSON 

New York City 





A Plan for Pilots 


Here is a suggestion that will greatly aid 
national defense and yet not cost the gov- 
ernment a single penny. The government 
has been and is still doing a wonderful 
thing for national defense and _ private 
aviation with the civil pilot-training pro- 
gram, but it would be easy to go a step 
further forward without any cost and yet 
receive tremendous benefits. 

Except for the few students that take 
the advanced pilot-training course for sev- 
eral more months, there is no plan at pres- 
ent to assure that these and thousands of 
other pilots will continue to fly and keep 
up their licenses and thus usefulness as 
material to make pilots in time of war. 
You know that the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, and very rightfully so, requires 
fifteen hours’ flying each year to retain a 
private license. 

Well, this cost at a minimum $6 per hour 
is $90 per year for each pilot. Thousands 
of pilots drop their licenses each year be- 
cause they think that they cannot afford to 
keep them in force. Why not do the coun- 
try and private aviation more good by giv- 
ing these and future pilots an incentive for 
keeping up their flying skill? The sugges- 
tion is: “That except in time of actual war 
to exempt all private pilots who keep their 
license in force from being called by the 
draft.” , 

This is not a selfish thought to evade the 
draft because I have a reserve commission 
in the U.S. Navy. 

THOMAS M. TURNER JR. 


Guayaquil, Ecuador 
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“1 FODAYS BURROUGHS 


machines lower today’s costs 


Tage Mis 
ld Cooper 
ent movi 
>») till the 
playgoing 
rith black 


FOR HOTELS AND RESTAURANTS 


PENCER A small, portable, low-priced food-beverage 
checking machine for pricing guests’ checks 
and accumulating a locked-in total for balanc- 


, Ste ° ‘ 
and y ing with cash. 


organized 
Columbi == & 

= Dae ; FOR INSTALLMENT BUSINESSES 
istic sys 
" val ; ‘Se 4 $ » A compact, easily-operated window-plan mae 


arge the , zt ; ee chine for posting customer’s receipt book and 
od thei OTE aN ‘ ' ledger; extremely low in price. 

that noy : ; 

ones will 


ers with FOR CITIES AND COUNTIES 


ntouched A new plan of apportioning, distributing and 
uc . . . . 
n paper, 4 controlling tax collections; provides daily 
[OMSON " . report of fund condition. 


FOR INSURANCE AGENCIES 


New machines that combine the writing of 
customers’ or brokers’ ledgers and statements, 


eatly aid a Pe . Re Wing, policy register and account current—with or 
the gov. —— \H without accumulated totals of amounts posted. 
ernment *, . i? 

onderful a oa 

_ private j > FOR LAUNDRIES 

Ing pro p ‘ “2. 


» a step A high-speed billing machine that posts plant 
and yet Sie a, and office records, and provides driver and 


cash control without the use of route sheets. 
at take 


for sev- bh ai 7 

at pres- —— 4 FOR PETROLEUM COMPANIES 

ands of i. a A machine for credit card accounting that pre- 
id keep 


pares the statement copies, a detailed journal, 
a tape list for the customer—all at one time. 


ness as 
of war. 
mauties 
"equires 
etain a 


These are only a few of many recent Bur- 


er hour roughs developments. For specific informa- 
usands a 

ear i . —— tion about new Burroughs developments that 
ford to : 

» coal TYPICAL OF RECENT BURROUGHS DEVELOPMENTS would apply to your business, call the local 
by giv- is the wide variety of new, low-priced window-plan Burroughs representative or write direct to— 
ive for machines for savings banks, small-loan companies, 

nee department stores, government and municipal offices, BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
lal war 4 cae . : 

» the public utility companies — wherever payments are 6128 SECOND AVENUE, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


by the made by customers and receipts are issued. 


de the 
nission 


|  Jodays Bu rroughs 


THE WORK IN LESS TIME—WITH LESS EFFORT—AT LESS COST — 








TRANSITION 


Birthday: 





Wr O. Dove- 
Las, Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court, 
42, Oct. 16. Youngest 
member of the tribu- 
nal, Douglas took his 
seat a year and a half 
ago, after serving for 
three years as mem- 
ber and chairman of 
the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. 
He observed his birthday with no fuss— 
arriving at his office at 9 a.m. and leaving 
for home about 6:30 p.m. 


Married: 


Strerr1 Duna, 27-year-old Hungarian 
movie actress and dancer, and DENNIS 
O’Keere, 32-year-old screen actor, in 
Phoenix, Ariz., Oct. 18. On the marriage 
license Miss Duna gave her real name as 
Stefanie Berinde Lafaye, and O’Keefe 
signed as Edward James Flanagan. Miss 
Duna was finishing a personal appearance 
at a New York theater when O’Keefe pro- 
posed by long-distance telephone. She ac- 
cepted and flew out to meet him. 


Harris & Ewing 


Divorced: 


Rotanp Youn, stage and screen actor, 
and the former Marsorre KumMMEeER, 
daughter of the playwright Clare Kummer, 
in Los Angeles, Calif., Oct. 18. They were 
married in 1921. Charging desertion, Mrs. 

Young said the actor 
had left her July 6, 
1939. Young did not 
contest the action, 
and a property set- 
tlement of $1,000 a 
month was granted 
Mrs. Young—pro- 
vided her former hus- 
band’s income is $50,- 


Wide World 000 a year. 


Departed: 


On the Yankee Clipper for Lisbon—and 
from there bound for London, the Mar- 
quess oF Loruian, British Ambassador to 
the United States, from New York City, 
Oct. 15. His departure was kept a secret, 
and it was not until he was boarding the 
plane that newspapermen learned he was 
leaving this country for his first trip back 
to England since the outbreak of the 
war. The British Embassy in Washing- 
ton said the trip was merely of a routine 
nature. 


Awarded: 


To Grenvitte Cxiark, New York City 
lawyer; Homer Fouks, secretary of the 


State Charities Aid 
Association of New 
York, and CHESTER 
H. Rowe tu, veteran 
Pacific Coast news- 
paperman, the Roose- 
velt Distinguished 
Service Medals for 
1940, by the Roose- 
velt Memorial Asso- 
ciation, in New York 
City, Oct. 16. The 
awards—first given in 1923—are bestowed 
annually in fields associated with Theo- 
dore Roosevelt’s career and this year will 
be presented on Oct. 27, the 82nd anniver- 
sary of the late President’s birth. A leader 
in the recent drive for 
selective service and 
active in the Military 
Training Camps As- 
sociation, Clark was 
honored “for the pro- 
motion of national de- 
fense.” Folks, out- 
standing for his work 
with the New York 
State Probation Com- 
mission and in the 
fight against tubercu- 
losis, won his medal “for the advancement 
of social justice.” Rowell, editor and pub- 
lisher of The Fresno Republican for 22 years 
and editor of The San Francisco Chronicle 
from 1932 to 1939, 
was cited “for distin- 
guished service by a 
private citizen” in us- 
ing “the power of 
the press to advance 
the public interest.” 
Last year’s winners 
were George Wash- 
ington Carver, Maj. 
Gen. Frank Ross Mc- 
Coy, and Carl Sand- 
burg. 





Acme 


Rowell 


Acme 


Clark 
Inducted: 


As president of Haverford College—his 
own alma mater and birthplace—Fe.rx 
Monrtey, former editor of The Washington 
Post and younger brother of the author 
Christopher Morley, at Haverford, Pa., 
Oct. 19. 


Dropped: 

By Joseruine Ditton Gaste, 48-year- 
old dramatic coach, the name of her former 
husband, Clark Gable, 
movie star, with the 
permission of Judge 
Clarence Hanson of 
the Santa Monica di- 
vision of the Los 
Angeles County Su- 
perior Court, Oct. 14. 
They were married in 
1928 and Miss Dillon 
divorced the actor in 


Acme 


NEWSWEER;, 


June 1931. She told the court that 4} 
name of Gable complicated her legal affa; 
and made her “the mark for petty racke 
eers who wanted to use me as an j 
troduction to Mr. Gable. Also,” 4; 
Dillon said, “there were so many My 
Gables.” (Others are Maria Rhea Gabjg 
and Carole Lombard Gable, the actor’ 
present wife.) 


Appointed: 


Bric. Gen. Rospert 
L. E1cHe.Bercer, 54, 
as superintendent of 
the United States Mil- 
itary Academy, West 
Point, N.Y. Recently 
stationed at the Pre- 
sidio of San Francis- 
co, Calif., Eichelberg- 
er will take over his 
new post soon, suc- 
ceeding Maj. Gen. 
Jay L. Benedict, who is to take command 
of one of the newly created Army corps, 
Eichelberger holds both the Distinguished 
Service Medal and the Distinguished Serv. 
ice Cross. 


Died: 

Georce S. Siuzer, 70, Governor of New 
Jersey from 1923 to 1926, of a heart at- 
tack, in Newark, N.J., Oct. 16. A promi- 
nent New Jersey Democrat, Silzer came 
close to the Democratic nomination for 
Vice President in 1924. 


Dr. Witu1AM Pres. 
TON Few, 72, presi- 
dent of Duke Univer- 
sity, of a heart at- 
tack, at Duke Hospi- 
tal in Durham, N.C., 
Oct 16. In 1924, Trin- 
ity College, a small 
Methodist school in 
Durham, N.C.,_ be- 
came Duke Univer- 
sity, and Dr. Few, 
Trinity’s shy and retiring head, was named 
president of the new institution—a post he 
held until his death, administering the 
huge tobacco-fortune trust fund that made 
the university possible. 








i 
Internationa] 


Blank & Stoller 


Apmirat Sir Marrnew Best, retired, 
62, British naval officer and Commander- 
in-Chief of the America and West Indies 
station of the Royal Navy from 1934 to 
1937, in London, Oct. 13. 


Killed: 


Rosert Carrotruers, 18, of Coronado, 
Calif., national junior singles and doubles 
tennis champion, when the automobile in 
which he was riding was turned over by 4 
tire blowout, near San Diego, Calif., Oct. 
18. National boys’ tennis champion in 
1937, Carrothers won the junior titles last 
August. 
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“"T TO WINTER LUBRICANTS 
WOW 


of New 

eart at- 

. promi- , . ’ 

- come Del wait. Give your car Texaco’s Five-Way 
Protection mow and avoid trouble and ex- 





‘ion for 
pense when cold weather comes. 


1 Change to Winter-Grade Insulated Havoline 
or Texaco Motor Oil and get quick starting and 
the instantaneous lubrication that insulated oil 
gives in cold weather. 


2 Change to Winter-Grade Texaco Transmission 
Lubricant and get easier shifting. 


3 Change to Winter-Grade Texaco Differential 
Lubricant and get smoother, easier running. 


4 Change to Winter-Grade Marfak Chassis Lu- 
& Bioler bricants for easier riding, softer springing. 


5 Put in an anti-freeze and avoid freeze-up 


named 
troubles. 


post he 
ig the 


ai Only all five services can give you complete pro- it es |... 5 
made r 


tection. Get them al/ today at your Texaco Dealer. 


etired, 
ander- TUNE IN FRED ALLEN—Texaco Dealers in- 
Indies vite you to enjoy Fred Allen in the new 
; 2 full-hour program of the TEXACO STAR 
934 to J; a THEATRE...with Kenny Baker, Al Good- 
; a 7 man’s Orchestra and a great cast. Every 
ort Wednesday Night, Columbia Network. 
T 9:00 E.S.T., 8:00 C.S.T., 10:00 M.S.T., 
9:00 P.S.T, 
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“This sure beats the old Ballot-Box!”’ 


=. 

VOTING MACHINES 
have done wonders to speed, 
simplify and make more ac- 

curate the vast job of recording “the voice of the 
people”’ in their choice of public servants. 


These machines make Election Day easier for the voters 
and for the Election Boards. They are plainer to read, 
quicker to vote on, and their records are more accu- 
rate... for into each machine are built dozens of 
counting devices. As soon as you close the curtain, a 
counter “counts you in.” And as you vote for each 
office and proposition, other counters record your 
choice in each case. All these devices are built and 


locked into the machine, safe from unauthorized hands. 
So when polls close, election officials can quickly 
get an honest count . . . also a reliable check on the 
number of voters, against the number of registrants. 


Advantages like these are built into a limitless list of 
other products. And if you want to put on a new 
campaign for your product . . . to win it more customer- 
votes .. . see what built-in Veeder-Root Counters can 
do to give it a build-up. Let us show you the tremen- 
dous possibilities in these “‘little things that count” 
... and you, too, will vote for Veeder-Root! WRITE. 


VEEDER-ROOT 


INCORPORATED 


Factories at Hartford and Bristol, Connecticut 
Offices in Principal Cities Throughout the World 


IN ENGLAND, VEEDER-ROOT LIMITED, CROYDON, SURREY « IN CANADA, VEEDER-ROOT OF CANADA LIMITED, MONTREAL, P. @. 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 
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Election Shifts 


Oft-the-record talks with leaders of 
both parties reveal the unanimous belief 
that Willkie has made steady gains in the 
last two weeks, though most agree he’d 
have to make continued rapid gains to 
overcome Roosevelt’s lead. There’s little 
agreement as to causes of the change ex- 
cept that they include admiration for Will- 
kie’s dogged persistence, the impression 
of sincerity he gives to those who see him, 
Democratic blunders (like the smear 
pamphlets and the Elliott Roosevelt cap- 
taincy), and the recent absence of Willkie 
blunders. Widespread reports indicate that, 
whether rightly or wrongly, the Elliott 
Roosevelt matter is causing appreciable 
vote changing (see page 15). 


Foreign-Control Inquiry 


The little-noticed passage of a resolu- 
tion for investigating foreign control over 
American industries is likely to make much 
future news. The Administration pushed 
through the resolution because the Justice 
Department wanted to have the subject 
investigated under the broad powers of a 
Congressional committee, which can act on 
suspicion alone while a grand jury can- 
not. Besides embarrassing Germany and 
perhaps some corporations, incidentally, the 
inquiry might backfire and embarrass the 
Administration. This is because the resolu- 
tion contains a clause authorizing “sale, 
directly or indirectly,” of war materials to 
foreign powers. Senator Wheeler, who has 
long wanted to pry into all the transfers 
of “surplus” planes and weapons to Eng- 
land, will head the committee, and this 
dause may give him just the weapon he 
wants, 


Lewis Jitters 


Last week’s reports that John L. Lewis 
might soon endorse Willkie caused some 
strange reactions. Some GOP officials obvi- 
ously didn’t like the idea, while some 
Democratic leaders didn’t seem to mind it. 
The explanation is that both groups expect 
F.D.R. to get the great bulk of the CIO 
vote, whatever Lewis does. On the other 
hand, hundreds of farmers are known to be 
opposing Roosevelt mainly because they 
dislike his “catering to the CIO.” Hence, 
lewis’ support of Willkie might drive 


many farmers back to Roosevelt. While 
few would predict definitely, most labor 
people who had studied Lewis’ ways still 
wouldn’t believe he’d openly endorse Will- 
kie, saying he was probably inspiring spec- 
ulative stories to increase his bargaining 
power with both parties. The favorite 
guess early this week was that Lewis would 
not openly support either candidate. 


Defense Commission Changes 


Rumors about impending reorganiza- 
tion of the Defense Commission have good 
foundation. Changes seem sure a short 
while after the election. If Willkie wins, 
he’s expected to retain most of the present 
key figures but shuffle them a bit and ap- 
point a chairman. If Roosevelt wins, he’ll 
not name a chairman but will probably ap- 
point a “Coordinator” to straighten out 
conflicts and overlaps and generally per- 
form a chairman’s duties. As implied here 
previously, Donald Nelson, now serving as 
F. D. R.’s purchasing coordinator (but not 
now a member of the commission) , is the 
most likely candidate for the key commis- 
sion job. Among cool-headed Washington- 
ians there’s talk of making Willkie head of 
the commission in event of a Roosevelt vic- 
tory, but scars from the bitter campaign 
might make this unfeasible. 


Communist Retreat 


Officials of the Communist party are 
convinced that they’ll be chased under- 
ground early in 1941. Consequently, they 
are taking every precaution to insure the 
functioning of their propaganda appara- 
tus after the party is ruled illegal. All party 
books have been ordered destroyed; party 
publications have been systematically sold 
to “outside corporations,” and party mem- 
bers have been warned to expect the worst. 
All members who are considered potential 
material for “underground activities” are 
now being hurried through a six-week 
course of training. In the N.Y. school for 
this purpose, special emphasis is put on 
means of distributing literature, illegal 
printing, and word-of-mouth propagandiz- 
ing. 


Farley’s Status 


Rumors flew about last week that Jim 
Farley was giving private advice to Will- 
kie leaders and would make an anti-Roose- 
velt speech. However, little basis for the 
reports could be found. Farley himself went 
out of his way to deny the rumor flatly to 
at least newspaper friends. He would not 
reveal his plans, but the most prevalent 
guess among his friends was still that he 
would make a lukewarm statement endors- 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced withoud written permission) 


ing the national ticket—perhaps without 
naming Roosevelt. This would conform 
with his conception of his duty as New 
York State Democratic Chairman, though 
he’s personally still opposed ‘to the third- 
term idea. 


National Notes 


Though his frequent speeches get little 
national publicity, Security Administrator 
McNutt is now rated by Democratic chiefs 
as the most effective Democratic cam- 
paigner aside from Roosevelt and Wallace 
themselves . . . In speaking of current po- 
litical bitterness, Mrs. Alben Barkley, wife 
of the Senate Democratic leader, tells of 
going into an exclusive Washington shop 
where she was known, asking to be shown 
a hat, and being told: “Sorry, we sell only 
smart hats” ... The United Mine Workers 
union is out for the scalp of Rep. Joe L. 
Smith of West Virginia, claiming that, as 
chairman of the House Mining Committee, 
he caused the blocking of the new Mine 
Safety Bill. 





French Decree Delay 


‘Thewe’s a story behind the French anti- 
Jewish decrees issued last week. The laws 
and the statement justifying them were 
drawn up six weeks ago but held up be- 
cause of sharp disagreement in the Vichy 
Cabinet. Pétain, himself, is said to have 
thought the decrees too harsh, and many 
influential friends of Laval protested that 
the language of the statement was an in- 
sult to French tradition. Finally, Berlin 
forced the issue. Otto Abetz, Nazi Foreign 
Office chief in Paris, insisted on the change, 
complaining of the difficulty in disciplining 
Jews in occupied regions when no action 
was being taken against them in unoccu- 
pied France. The decrees as issued, how- 
ever, were weaker than Berlin desired. 
For instance, the Nazis wanted Jewish 
doctors and lawyers banned from practice 
and all Jewish homes and businesses desig- 
nated with official signs. 


Warplane Notes 


Although the U.S. has been going ahead 
quietly with preparations for transferring 
Flying Fortresses to Britain, some British 
aviation authorities aren’t particularly en- 
thusiastic about the project. These, in- 
cluding Charles Grey Grey, founder of 
the authoritative magazine The Aeroplane, 
complain that the Fortresses are too slow, 
are inadequately armed, and “make the 
best flying target that was ever put into 
the air” . . . Italy’s most widely used 
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bombers, the Savoia-Marchettis, have en- 
gines which were built under license priv- 
ileges from Britain’s Bristol Aeroplane 
Co. . . . Expect to hear soon of a new 
British fighter plane, the Hawker Tor- 
nado, a more powerful and much faster 
version of the Hurricane . . . The new 
Bristol Blenheim fighter-bomber will carry 
a power-operated gun turret under the 
nose as well as one on top behind the 
wing. 


Nazi Japanese Failure 


Diplomatic sources now reveal that 
Germany had high hopes at the time of 
the Rome-Berlin-Tokyo alliance that Ja- 
pan could be persuaded to make an im- 
mediate attack on Hong Kong and the 
Dutch East Indies. The Nazi special en- 
voy, Max Stahmer, is said to have 
strongly urged this as necessary to fulfill 
the pact’s purpose of causing Britain and 
the U.S. “maximum distress” at once. 
Though the move met with some support 
in Japanese military and naval circles, 
more cautious elements in the Konoye 
government prevailed. Stahmer was told 
that since Japan was able to get all need- 
ed supplies from the Indies without at- 
tack, and that since Hong Kong didn’t 
particularly endanger Japanese interests, 
Tokyo could not agree to the action. 


U.S.-Mexico Pact 


Talk of a mutual defense pact between 
Mexico and the U.S. is sound—but pre- 
mature. Don’t look for positive action un- 
til Avila Camacho is safely installed as 
President (after Jan. 1). Cardenas would 
like to have the pact consummated after 
Avila Camacho has taken office, since it 
would, in effect, give an official U.S. stamp 
of approval to his administration. (The 
State Department would be unlikely to 
grant Avila Camacho that much recogni- 
tion now anyway.) Moreover, time is 
needed to prepare Mexican public opin- 
ion. The people still remember American 
“acts of imperialism” (Marines in Vera 
Cruz, etc.), and many influential leaders 
oppose too close ties with the Northern 
gringos. Both Cardenas and Avila Ca- 
macho, however, are becoming more and 
more inclined toward collaboration with 
the U.S., principally in the hope that it 
will bring millions of U.S. defense dollars 
into Mexico at a time when the national 
economy is creaking. 


Foreign Notes 


Rather than accede to Japanese de- 
mands, Wang Ching-wei, the Chinese pup- 
pet ruler, has twice tried to give up his 
regime and leave for Hong Kong. Each 
time he has been stopped and the Japa- 
nese demands have been softened .. . 
The food shortage in Spain is so bad that 
Americans there often are forced to resort 
to “food bootleggers,” sometimes paying 








as much as $4 for a small piece of beef... 
Watch for a “more babies” drive in Hun- 
gary as the result of the formation of a 
“Twenty Million Magyars” movement 
dedicated to raising Hungary’s Magyar 
population from 10,500,000 to 20,000,000. 


on 





Boom Leveling Out? 


A check of economists indicates that 
most think the rapid upturn in business 
will soon ease off to a very moderate up- 
trend. There are two reasons: (1) Inven- 
tories in general are getting to levels that 
provide adequate protection against al- 
most any emergency, so there'll be no great 
need to increase most stockpiles further. 
(2) Most key industries are already 
operating practically at capacity. There- 
fore, after industrial production climbs 
another 2 to 3%, future business im- 
provement should be limited mainly to 
the rate at which plant facilities can 
be expanded. 


Coffee-Loan Test 


A coffee-loan plan which the Adminis- 
tration has been working out for South 
American coffee-producing nations will 
really be a test of a much broader program. 
The allotting of quotas among the nations 
that export coffee was well along last week, 
and the next step is announcement of loans 
by the Export-Import Bank to enable the 
producers to hold off the market that por- 
tion of the crop which ordinarily would be 
sold to Europe. If this works out satisfac- 
torily, the same procedure is expected to 
be followed in granting loans against other 
Latin-American crops. 


Business Innovations 


A New York company is starting a 
Food-of-the-Month Club, which will fur- 
nish subscribers with one package of a 
newly developed food product every 
month at a 40% discount; the sponsors 
think manufacturers will cooperate freely 
to achieve large-scale introduction of their 
new products ... A vitaminized club soda, 
containing the vitamins said to be needed 
to limit the effects of over-imbibing, is to 
be nationally marketed by the Mission 
Dry Corp. . . . A new nozzle for filling- 
station pumps automatically shuts off 
the flow when gasoline in the auto tank 
reaches the end of the nozzle . . . The 
Neon people are beginning to install 
rooftop signs designed solely to be read by 
air travelers; one has recently been put 
on the roof of Johnson & Johnson, 
Chicago. 


Business Footnotes 


Factory managers’ Fifth Column fears 
have led to a boom in sales of heavy wire- 
mesh window guards and partitions . . . 
All American Aviation, Inc., Richard du 
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Pont’s air-mail feeder line, will soon file 
application for extension of its service into 
several New England States . . . The SEC 
plans finally to start applying the Holding 
Company Act’s “death sentence” section 
(11B) around the first of the year, using 
Cities Service Power & Light Co. a; 
“guinea pig” for the integration clause an 
Electric Bond & Share Co. for the corpo. 
rate-simplification clause. 





Academy Award Winners? 


A checkup among Hollywood critics re. 
veals an almost unanimous opinion that 
the lion’s share of this year’s Motion Pic. 
ture Academy Awards will go to “The 
Long Voyage Home,” “The Great Dic. 
tator,” and to “They Knew What They 
Wanted,” three pictures which, strangely 
enough, were previewed within one week, 
The belief is that at least half the various 
medals for acting, directing, etc., will be 
distributed among these three films. The 
only jstrong contender from earlier in the 
year is “The Grapes of Wrath.” 


Press Notes 


In line with recent extra efforts to guard 
President Roosevelt, newspapers now co- 
operate with the Secret Service by not 
publishing the schedule or route of his spe- 
cial trains . . . King Features Syndicate 
next month will offer newspapers as a 
Christmas feature a cartoon strip based 
on the Dionne quintupiets to be called 
“The Quins’ Christmas” . . . Pro-Willkie 
members of the National Press Club in 
Washington have been rebelling against 
the club’s planned sponsorship of a na- 
tionally broadcast talk by Secretary Hull 
on Oct. 26, claiming it’s partisan activity 
... The Blaker Advertising Agency, N. Y,, 
is working on plans for a Vitamin Digest 
to cover developments in the vitamin field, 
and to be patterned after The Reacer’s 
Digest. 


Miscellany 


Radio people are trying to get a spon- 
sor for a program to feature the Duchess 
of Windsor. She would broadcast from 
Nassau and give her earnings to the Brit- § 
ish War Relief Fund. The hitch is that she 
insists that her return be large enough to 
make her war-relief contribution a “gen- 
erous” one, possibly as much as $500,000 
. . « Several baseball-club owners, fearing 
conscription will take some of the stars of 
their teams, are holding back 1941 play- 
er contracts until the identity of draftees 
is established . . . Johnny Weissmuller, 
who has been swimming in Billy Rose's 
Aquacades, will return to the films this fall, 
starring in another “Tarzan” movie . . 
Despite air raids, London film studios are 
still continuing production work on seven 
films, including George Bernard Shaw’s 
“Saint Barbara.” 
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Its still 
legal 
to laugh 


;* odd fact about countries that recently lost 
their democratic government is this: they 
didn’t know they had lost it until too late. 

Like falling asleep or taking ether, you 
never know the exact moment you drop off. 
One moment you’re awake—then pouff! 

But you have one good way left to tell if 
youre still living in a democracy. 

Can areporter dig into the stealthy shenan- 
igans of a political official—hold him up for 
public inspection—where voters not only get 
a laugh out of his antics, but maybe do some- 
thing about what they’ve seen? 

When that’s no longer legal, you’re no 





longer living in a democracy. 

For some 165 years that’s been a healthy 
way Americans have gone about cleaning up 
soft spots, preventing abuse of power. 


This year, The Saturday Evening Post has 
published more flesh-and-blood portraits of 
people who have their hands on the throttle 
in this country—business bosses, politicians, 
local czars, good servants and bad—than any 
other year in Post history. And never has the 
Post had so large a circulation—over three 
and a quarter million copies a week. 

Never has the Post exerted so potent an 
influence on the people of America. 
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with AAll-Steel... 
Streamlined METRO Bodies 


The Eyes Have It! 

Here’s trim streamlined style in the 
one spot where Beauty serves best in 
a truck — house-to-house delivery ser- 
vice where contacts are made with 

customers! 

These famous de luxe Interna- 
tionals—with the exclusive METRO 
body — are the perfect solution for 
multi-stop truck operation. Pres- 
tige, good will, and new business 
follow when these smartly styled 
units Carry your name along city and 
suburban streets. They provide up- 
to-the-minute delivery service to 


match up-to-date merchandising 
methods. Their economy reduces 
delivery costs. Their comfort, con- 
venience, and ease in handling 
just naturally make a hit with any 
driver. 

Compare these trucks with any 
and all multi-stop trucks. Compare 
styling, capacity, engineering, 
economy — and ask for a demonstra- 
tion on your own routes. International 
De Luxe Delivery with METRO 
body has the call today. Place your 
order through any International 
dealer or branch. Write us for catalog. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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t Both Parties Swinging Fiercely 
as Campaign Nears Home Stretch 


Democrats Spring to Action 
When Straws Start Reflecting 
a Climb in Willkie’s Stock 


A month ago, many a political wiseacre 
was ready to wrap up the Presidency and 
present it again to Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Trend watchers were positive that Wen- 
dell L. Willkie, from having been a real 
threat in midsummer, had dropped as far 
behind as published polls indicated. One 
man who refused to be convinced was 
Willkie himself. 

Last week, Willkie saw indications that 
his tenacity was being rewarded. The Oct. 
18 Gallup Poll (see page 15), like other 


‘ 


The President addressed the nation’s youth on the draft 


surveys, recorded a rise in his popular 
vote from 44 to 45 per cent, in states 
from six to eleven, and in electoral votes 
from 32 to 117. With 50,000,000 voters 
(5,000,000 more than in 1936) prepared 
to give their decision in three weeks, 
Democrats had reason to drop their com- 
placency and ask themselves if this un- 
predictable Hoosier who had come from 
the political nowhere to win the nomina- 
tion could turn the trick again. 

The No. 1 Democrat wound up his “non- 
political” phase with an address to the na- 
tion’s draftees and promptly became a can- 
didate. Reading from a typewritten page, 
freely edited, to 100 reporters ut his Friday 
press conference, Mr. Roosevelt charged “a 
systematic program of falsification of fact 


by the opposition” and recalled his pledge 
to the Chicago convention that he would 
answer any misstatements. Then he an- 
nounced his decision “to tell the American 
people what these misrepresentations have 
een and in what respect they are false.” 
The President scheduled five political 
speeches between Oct. 23 and election day, 
in Philadelphia, New York, Cleveland, 
Hyde Park, and either Brooklyn, Wash- 
ington, or Baltimore—to be paid for by 
the Democratic National Committee. 

To find out what had galvanized Dem- 
ocrats into action, Newsweek asked its 
correspondents throughout the country to 
check back on previous surveys to see what 
tides and currents had altered the late 
summer picture. 

Obviously, Mr. Roosevelt was not con- 
cerned about the Solid South. Even Re- 
publican National Chairman Joseph W. 
Martin Jr. admitted to Newsweek that 
any of the 124 electoral votes cast by those 
eleven states would be like “pennies from 
heaven.” From a Texas correspondent 
came the general picture: “All hopes of Re- 
publican politicians have been thrown 
overboard. Never very bright, they have 
now receded to a point where only a po- 
litical miracle could revive them.” 

In the six Border States (Missouri, Ok- 
lahoma, Kentucky, West Virginia, Mary- 
land, and Delaware, with 56 electoral 
votes), Democrats also professed uncon- 
cern. On general form, Newsweex’s Jef- 
ferson City correspondent wired: “It is 
practically impossible to beat the Demo- 
cratic party.” But, pointing to the wiping 
out of 50,000 illegal votes in Kansas City 
and the civil war in the Democratic state 
leadership, he added “The Willkie strength 
is on the upgrade—no question about that. 
Whether it will rise far enough can’t be 
judged.” 

Likewise Democrats saw little more 
cause for worry about the 30 electoral 
votes of the eight Mountain States—Ari- 
zona, New Mexico, Colorado, Utah, Ne- 
veda, Wyoming, Montana, and Idaho. 
The “fighting chance” given Willkie six 
weeks ago to carry Colorado, Wyoming, 
and Idaho appeared less bright last week, 
a!hough Gov. Ralph L. Carr still claimed 
a Republican victory in Colorado. 

The President appeared to have slightly 
more reason to fear for the three Pacific 
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States’. 35 electoral votes.. In. California, 
Willkie’s hopes were centered on Sen. Hi- 
ram Johnson, 74-year-old independent Re- 
publican who had twice supported Mr. 
Roosevelt but last week called for the de- 
feat of the third term in order to preserve 


the “last fortress of democracy on earth.”— 


Johnson’s speech shortened betting odds 
from 3-1 to 2-1 against Willkie, since he 
might swing many of the 480,000 Demo- 
crats who gave him the Democratic as well 
as Republican renomination two months 
ago. 

On the other side of the picture were 
New England and the north central Wheat 
Belt. In the former, Republicans hoped 
that Willkie’s tour of a‘ fortnight ago would 
reverse the effect of rearmament prosperity 
and give him all 41 electoral votes. In the 
latter (Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, the Da- 
kotas, Minnesota, and Wisconsin, with 58 
electoral votes), the Roosevelt forces last 
week saw a hope, no more. 

The “general feeling,” said NEwswEEk’s 
Iowa expert, gave even Wallace’s home 
state to the Republicans, with Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead conceding 
that the 51 per cent edge for the President 
its poll showed among farmers would not 
offset the Republican vote in the towns. 
The Chicago Tribune’s straw vote likewise 
gave Iowa to Willkie by 56.2 per cent, and 
neighboring Wisconsin to him by 53.1 per 
cent. Four factors appeared to be working 
for Willkie in the region: the isolationist 
sentiment, the heavy German population, 
the extraordinary popularity of Gov. Har- 
old E. Stassen of Minnesota, and the 
weakness of the pro-Roosevelt third 
parties such as the Wisconsin Progressives 
and Minnesota Farmer-Laborites. 


Battleground 

The real battleground, however, lay in 
the nation’s industrial belt stretching from 
New York to Illinois. It was here that the 
President scheduled his stumping tour, as 
Willkie crisscrossed from New York to St. 
Louis and back. In that crucial area last 
week, the Republican nominee was charg- 
ing the New Deal with “kidnapping” the 
Democratic party and warning of “abso- 
lute power” and “state socialism.” He ac- 
cused the Administration of failing to pro- 
vide either defense or jobs and of con- 
demning workers to the “slavery of idle- 
ness,” and he drew wild cheers when he 
pledged: “We do not want to send our 
boys ‘over there’ again . . . If you elect 
me we won't. But . . . I believe if you re- 
elect the third-term candidate they will 
be sent.” 

West of the Alleghenies, meanwhile, the 
88 electoral votes of Ohio, Indiana, IIli- 
nois, and Michigan appeared to be teeter- 
ing on the fence, with Gallup giving all 
except Ohio to Willkie. In Illinois, where 
Democrats counted on the Chicago ma- 
chine vote to offset a probable Republi- 
can downstate plurality, The Chicago 
Tribune poll gave a bare 50.9 per cent to 
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30,000 St. Louisans cheered Willkie’s pledge to keep draftees at home 


the GOP nominee, who has the support 
of strong state candidates. 

The story in the rest of the industrial 
Midwest was similar. Indiana, proud of 
being Willkie’s birthplace, was conceded 
to the Republicans even by some Demo- 
cratic insiders, as well as by The Chicago 
Tribune poll (52.1 per cent). Ohio and 
Michigan were called by Newsweek cor- 
respondents “hot battlegrounds” and “too 
close to predict.” The Republican task was 
to overcome Democratic majorities in the 
big cities of Detroit and Cleveland. In 
the latter city, The Plain Dealer gave Mr. 
Roosevelt a 56.2 per cent margin, while 
two other newspaper surveys (Scripps- 
Howard and The Columbus Dispatch) 
gave Ohio as a whole to Willkie. The Chi- 
cago Tribune poll gave him Michigan by 
51.8 per cent. 

If Willkie could carry the entire Mid- 
west from Ohio to Kansas and all New 
England as well, the election would be de- 
cided by the 99 electoral votes cast by the 
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three largest Middle Atlantic States (New 
York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania), all 
of which Gallup gave to the Democrats last 
week. In the Empire State, both sides were 
publicly confident and privately worried. 
Neither knew for sure the meaning of the 
huge gain of 491.057 registered voters 
over the 1936 record in New York City 
alone: Republicans hoped the new en- 
rollees were Willkie-ites who had not pre 
viously bothered to vote; Democrats 
boasted that the gain would make their 
majority larger than ever. Wall Street 
odds on New York State switched from 
7-5 for Roosevelt to even money, and The 
New York Daily News poll by Tuesday 
showed Willkie leading by a bare 508 
per cent. 

NewsweEek’s New Jersey correspondent 
reported that “Willkie has apparently lost 
plenty and will have to climb fast if it is 
to be regained.” The battle for the state’s 
sixteen electoral votes revolved around 
Mayor Frank Hague’s Jersey City ma- 
chine, now under fire, which contributed 
half of the President’s 1936 plurality but 
failed to keep the Republicans from sweep- 
ing the 1938 elections. The GOP is fight- 
ing on the issue of “political bossism,” but 
the Democrats say the “Hague bugaboo” 
is shopworn, since the Mayor has held 
sway for 23 years. 

Pennsylvania’s 36 electoral votes were 
given to Mr. Roosevelt by American Opin- 
ion Forecasts (52.1 per cent), as well as 
by Gallup. Republicans counted on their 
edge in party enrollment of 2,583,322 
against 2,036,528. But the Democrats 
were confident that the defense prosperity 
and the support of most coal miners and 
other unionists would give them Pennsy!- 
vania. 


Significance 


-Not even Democratic leaders deny that 
Willkie has gained tremendously in the 
last two weeks. Among the reasons for this 
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Roosevelt vs. Willkie 


Result of the fifth state-by-state Gallup Presidential Poll released Oct. 18 


States Leaning Democratic—37 





Electoral Per Cent Per Cent Roosevelt Shift Dem. Shift 
Votes Roosevelt Willkie Since Oct. 6 Since °36 
§ South Carolina 98% 2% —1% — 1% 
9 Mississippi 95 5 —2 — 2 
12 Georgia 85 15 " -_— 
11 Alabama 85 15 3 —2 
93 Texas 85 15 —t — 3 
10 Louisiana 84 16 —t — 5 
9 Arkansas 79 21 = — 3 
7 Florida 76 24 3 0 
13 North Carolina 72 28 3 —1 
11 Virginia 71 29 —2 0 
11 Tennessee 69 31 —3 0 
§ Arizona 67 33 —2 — 5 
8 Maryland 64 36 +4 +1 
3 Nevada 63 37 —3 —10 
8 West Virginia 62 38 +2 +1 
4 Montana 62 38 0 —10 
11 Oklahoma 62 38 2 — 5 
3 Delaware 61 39 “2 + 5 
3 New Mexico 60 40 3 — 3 
11 Kentucky 59 41 3 0 
4 Rhode Island 58 42 +1 +1 
§ Connecticut 58 42 +3 0 
4 Utah 58 42 --! —12 
5 Oregon 57 43 aa —12 
8 Washington 57 43 1 —12 
22 California 56 44 —l —12 
16 New Jersey 56 44 See — 4 
36 Pennsylvania 55 45 +2 — 3 
t Idaho 55 45 1 —Il1 
17 Massachusetts 54 46 one —1 
11 Minnesota 54 46 —2 —13 
4 New Hampshire 53 47 +1 +2 
15 Missouri 53 47 ome — 8 
47 New York 52 48 0 — 8 
26 Ohio 52 48 —1 — 9 
3 Wyoming 52 48 aa) —10 
6 Colorado 51 49 3 —1l1 
414 
States Leaning Republican—11 
Electoral Per Cent Per Cent Willkie Shift Dem. Shift 
Votes Willkie Roosevelt Since Oct. 6 Since ’36 
7 Nebraska 58% 42% +1% —16% 
4 North Dakota 57 43 +3 —226 
4 South Dakota 57 43 +4 _ 
9 Kansas 55 45 +4 —9 
3 Vermont 54 46 —2 + 3 
5 Maine 53 47 —3 +4 
14 Indiana 53 47 ot —11 
29 Illinois 52 48 +5 —Ill1 
19 Michigan 52 48 ot —11 
11 Iowa 52 48 +4 — 8 
12 Wisconsin 51 49 +4 —19 
117 
upsurge, NEWSWEEK’s political corre- ed the candidate at several points, public 


spondents list: admiration for his dogged 
refusal to quit, his improved campaign 
technique, resentment against some of the 
opposition’s “smear” tactics and against 
the poor sportsmanship exemplified by the 
vegetable and egg throwing that has greet- 


chuckling at the President’s “nonpolitical 
defense inspection tour” technique, and 
even such apparent irrelevancies as the 
uproar over the Elliott Roosevelt cap- 
taincy. 

Looming far larger on the political hori- 


zon, however, are two issues that were dis- 
missed by Democrats as duds when the 
GOP first “fired” them—but which seem 
now to be behaving more like “time 
bombs.” These are the third-term issue 
and the fear of our involvement, through 
secret commitments and/or hot words, in 
the war. 

At first restricted by the fact that he 
shared Mr. Roosevelt’s general sentiments 
regarding the dictators and .by his wish to 
avoid giving the appearance of disunity to 
the outside world, Willkie now is able to 
make clear his distinction between frank 
and open aid to Britain, with the prior 
knowledge and consent of Congress and 
the public, and what many citizens are 
coming to regard as “slick legal shortcuts” 
to the same end. 





The Captain Clubs 


From James Monroe’s Era of Good 
Feeling to Franklin D. Roosevelt’s New 
Deal, the parade of American Presidential 
campaigns is studded with slogans and 
catchwords which have swayed many an 
election out of all proportion to the issues 
involved. In 1884, Grover Cleveland 
profited by a chance excerpt from a speech 
at the Democratic Convention, when 
voters took up the phrase: “We Love Him 
for the Enemies He Has Made.” And 
James G. Blaine, his Republican opponent, 
suffered because an obscure supporter re- 
ferred to the Democrats as the party of 
“Rum, Romanism, and Rebellion.” 

In 1896 William McKinley promised the 
electorate a “Full Dinner Pail” as the 
fruits of a protective tariff and voters 
chose him in preference to William Jen- 
nings Bryan, who had added to their po- 
litical vocabularies the challenging terms 
“Cross of Gold” and “Sixteen to One.” 

Theodore Roosevelt popularized his 
“Square Deal”; “He Kept Us Out of War” 
is credited with reelecting Woodrow Wilson 
in 1916; and four years later Warren G. 
Harding rode in on his pledge to “Return 
to Normalcy.” The people accepted an in- 
vitation to “Keep Cool With Coolidge” in 
1924, flocked to Herbert Hoover in 1928 
to collect the Republican guarantee of “A 
Chicken in Every Pot,” and four years 
later ignored his foreboding that “Grass 
Will Grow in the Streets of a Hundred 
Cities,” preferring Roosevelt’s “New Deal 
for the Forgotten Man.” 

Last month, the 1940 campaign intro- 
duced a battle cry seemingly more trivial 
and irrelevant than any before it—‘“I 
Want to Be a Captain Too”—born of El- 
liott Roosevelt’s appointment to a cap- 
taincy in the Air Corps Reserve (News- 
WEEK, Sept. 30). 

But last week, as “I Want to Be a Cap- 
tain Too” clubs sprang up from coast to 
coast, Tin Pan Alley ground out satirical 
ditties, and angry letters deluged the news- 
papers, it appeared “I Want to Be a Cap- 
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tain Too” might swing votes. American 
Opinion Forecasts found 67.3 per cent 
of those with opinions disliked the ap- 
pointment, and Midwestern Democratic 
Congressmen, snowed under by indig- 
nant “fan mail,” predicted the Presi- 
dent’s second son’s “boner” would be the 
No. 1 “issue” in many an election district 
on Nov. 5. 


Race for 500 Jobs 


Senate Lost, GOP Concentrates 
on House and 19 Governorships 





All but lost sight of in the hot Presi- 
dential race, 1,046 earnest Americans 
plugged away this week in contests for 
exactly 500 jobs—35 seats in the United 
States Senate, 432 seats in the House of 
Representatives, and 33 governorships. 

The GOP faced an uphill battle in its 
drive to extend the Congressional and 
State House comeback begun in 1938. Re- 
capture next month of the Senate was a 
physical impossibility.* The party now has 
seventeen governors, thirteen of whom are 
up for reelection. On a basis of the rival 
claims of state chairmen, Republicans are 
conceded a chance of picking up eighteen 
or nineteen governorships Nov. 5. The ad- 
dition of this number to the four carry- 
overs would still leave the GOP short of 
an even split. 

In the House, where they now have 167 
seats against 259 Democrats (there are 2 
Progressives, 1 American-Laborite, 1 Farm- 
er-Laborite, and 5 vacancies) , the Repub- 
licans hope to produce a majority for the 
first time since 1930. The GOP Congres- 
sional Campaign Committee, headed by 
Rep. J. William Ditter of Pennsylvania, 
sets its minimum claim at 159 seats (in- 
cluding the three already won in Maine). 
However, the rival Democratic committee, 
under Rep. Patrick H. Drewry of Virginia, 
claims a minimum of 215 sure seats. Thus 
the Republicans would have to pick up all 
of the 59 seats which both committees 
leave in the “doubtful” class to achieve 
their goal. 

On the Senate side, some incumbents 
were assured of reelection, among them 
most Southern Democrats and Hiram W. 
Johnson, California Republican who won 
the Democratic nomination as well. Five 
senators, however, already had been de- 
feated in primaries: Lynn J. Frazier, 
North Dakota Republican, and four Demo- 
crats—Henry F. Ashurst of Arizona, Ed- 
ward R. Burke, of Nebraska, Rush D. 
Holt of West Virginia, and William H. 
King of Utah. 





*At present there are 69 Democratic senators, 
24 Republicans, 1 Progressive, 1 Farmer-La- 
borite, and 1 Independent. Only 35 seats are at 
stake (Maine having already elected a Repub- 
lican), and 20 of these are claimed for the 
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Harris & Ewing 


Drewry disputed the House .. . with Ditter of the GOP 


si 
~ —Harris & Ewing 
Senator Ball of Minnesota 


Other veterans faced stiff November 
contests. In the East, Sen. Francis T. 
Maloney, Connecticut Democrat, was 
challenged by Paul Cornell, a political 
newcomer who became headmaster of The 
Romford School at Washington, Conn., 
after a meteoric career as a New York 
City advertising executive. Even Demo- 
cratic veterans grudgingly acknowledge 
that Cornell’s campaign—woven around 
the challenge: “This nation needs an 
Administration that will be friendly to 
labor, business, and industry”—has the 
earmarks of experience and political acu- 
men. 

Another advertising executive, Bruce 
Barton, New York City’s only Republi- 


can representative, opposed Sen. James 
M. Mead of Buffalo, veteran of 22 years 
in Congress. In Pennsylvania, Sen. Joseph 
F. Guffey, the state’s Democratic boss, 
was challenged by Jay Cooke, socially 
prominent Philadelphia Republican. And 
in New Jersey, Sen. W. Warren Barbour, 
Republican, opposed James H. R. Cron- 
well, President Roosevelt’s onetime choice 
for Minister to Canada. 

In the Midwest, Republicans counted on 
strong senatorial candidates to aid Wendell 
L. Willkie in the Presidential race. In 
Indiana, Raymond E. Willis, isolationist 
country editor who came within 5,000 
votes of the Senate in 1938, threatened 
Sen. Sherman Minton, out-and-out New 
Dealer. In Illinois, C. Wayland Brooks, 
isolationist Republican, gunned for the 
seat of Sen. James M. Slattery. 

In Minnesota, Henrik Shipstead, who 
for eighteen years had sat in the upper 
chamber as a Farmer-Laborite, ran for re- 
election on the Republican ticket with 
Gov. Harold E. Stassen. If Shipstead 
should win, the Farmer-Labor party would 
be wiped out of the Senate, since Stassen 
a fortnight ago appointed Joseph H. 
Ball, 34-year-old Republican newspaper 
reporter, to succeed the late Ernest 
Lundeen. 





Amortizing a City 

While Congress last week wound up the 
largest peacetime budget in United States 
history (see page 18), a Midwestern city 
and a Midwestern county were climbing 
out of the red: 


{In 1931, Milwaukee’s bonded indebted- 
ness was $51,000,000. This year, it has 
been reduced to $15,000,000, lowest among 
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the country’s fifteen largest cities. By 
1943 the city fathers expect it to be wiped 
out. 

The answer is Milwaukee’s “Pay-as- 
You-Go Plan,” created in 1923 by City 
Comptroller William H. Wendt. The 
scheme works this way: Residents are 
taxed $6,250,000 annually for an amorti- 
zation fund to pay off the bonded debt, 
this figure representing the maximum cost 
of meeting principal and interest pay- 
ments. As the cost dwindles annually, the 
difference is earmarked for permanent im- 
provements. This fund now amounts to 
$1,330,000 and by 1943 it is expected to 
reach $3,000,000. Inasmuch as the city 
stopped issuing municipal bonds in 1931, 
the authorities look forward to the time 
when the entire tax levy will go into the 
permanent-imprevement account and all 
civic betterment will be paid for in cash. 

Last week, local banks snapped up the 
city’s application fer a loan of $200,000 to 
defray current expenditures until the col- 
lection of tax payments in January. 


€ Hennepin County, Minn. (Minneapo- 
lis), 22nd in population rank among all 
counties, announced last week that sixteen 
years of “amortization taxing” would have 
it out of debt by 1941. Of 171 counties in 
the United States having a population of 
100,000 or more, only thirteen others have 
no debt outstanding. 





Lost Colony Trail 


Until 1937, scholars had practically giv- 
en up hope of learning the fate of the 
Lost Colony of Roanoke Island, N. C., to 
which the governor, John White, returned 
in 1591 from a hurried trip to England to 
find all the settlers gone and only the 
word “Croatan” (the name of an Indian 
tribe in the vicinity) carved on a tree as a 
clue to their whereabouts. 

Three years ago, however, a 21-pound 
quartz stone was found on the bank of the 
Chowan River, near Edenton, N. C., which 
purportedly told of the death of all save 
seven of the colonists, including baby Vir- 
ginia Dare, first white child born in North 
America, from “misery and war.” It was 
turned over to Dr. Haywood J. Pearce 
Jr., now vice president of Brenau College, 
Gainesville, Ga., and led to the discovery 
of 46 more stones along a trail which 
indicated the colonists had plodded across 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Georgia. 

Last week, twenty of the nation’s fore- 
most experts on pre-Colonial folklore, led 
by Dr. Samuel Eliot Morison, head of the 
American history department of Harvard, 
after visiting a cave on the bank of the 
Chattahoochee River, near Atlanta, where 
the most recently discovered stone report- 
edly recorded, in Elizabethan English, the 
marriage of Eleanor Dare, Virginia’s moth- 
er, to an Indian chief, and her subsequent 
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death in 1599, decided that “the prepon- 
derance of evidence points to the authen- 
ticity of the Eleanor Dare stories.” 





Dissenters’ Day 
Rumors of Secret Foreign Deals 


Froduce a Chorus of Protests 


Outwardly, America appeared to be 
marking time last week on the aid-to- 
Britain and Far East fronts. President 
Roosevelt created a committee to stand- 
ardize military equipment being turned out 
for national defense along the lines of 
British needs (see page 33). Following up 
his announcement that the St. Lawrence 
Waterway project would be reopened as a 
defense measure (NEWSWEEK, Oct. 21), 
Mr. Roosevelt set aside $1,000,000 of his 
“blank check” defense fund for “prelimi- 
nary study.” The Administration also 
moved to acquire title to 100 warplanes 
originally ordered here for Sweden (not 
shipped because of fear they would fall 
into German hands) and to turn another 
150 over to Canada. 

On the Oriental front, as the embargo on 
shipments of scrap metal to Japan went 
into effect (and Japan met the issue by in- 
creasing purchases of fabricated metal) , 
Commerce Secretary Jesse H. Jones con- 
ferred with T. V. Soong, president of the 
Bank of China, on possible further loans 
to that country (which now total $70,- 
000,000) . The steamships Monterey, Mari- 
posa, and Washington prepared to bring 
American citizens home from Far East 
danger zones. An alleged Japanese spy was 
seized aboard the aircraft carrier Langley 








in Philippine waters, and a West Point 
graduate, Capt. Rufo Romero, a Philli- 
pine Scout officer, was arrested in the 
islands on a charge of conspiring to sell 
military documents to a foreign power— 
presumably Japan. 

Beyond these few tidbits of actual news, 
there were rumors—that the United States 
already was turning over Flying Fortresses 
to Britain, that eighteen Consolidated 
PBY naval bombers were scheduled for 
delivery to Australia in January, that 
Washington was making commitments to 
London about which Congress and the 
country knew little. 

The rumors touched off a rising chorus 
of dissent. Col. Charles A. Lindbergh, in a 
nationwide broadcast, said: “We are told 
that we are being prepared to defend 
America at the same time that orders are 
placed for the type and quantity of arma- 
ment that would be used for a war in 
Europe . . . Adequate defense does not 
necessitate this alarm and confusion.” 

Gen. Hugh S. Johnson wrote: “We are 
hell bent for war. The Third Term means 
war for all these boys” (the draftees) . 
Another Scripps-Howard writer, William 
Philip Simms, foreign editor, predicted that 
an Anglo-American “defensive alliance” 
would follow the election, and the Scripps- 
Howard chain took up the cry: “The big- 
gest thing in the world today, so far as 
Americans are concerned, is that we are on 
the verge of war .. . What is going on in 
Washington to cause other nations to see 
us as a coming belligerent?” 

As O. K. Armstrong of Springfield, Mo., 
leader of a group of dissenters from the 
American Legion’s resolution last month 
favoring aid to Britain, called an “emer- 
gency peace conference” in Washington 


A trail of stones led to a Virginia Dare clue 
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for this week, Sen. Hiram Johnson, veter- 
an California isolationist, in a speech en- 
dorsing Wendell L. Willkie for President, 
scoffed “The people were made to believe 
that St. Louis and Omaha were about to 
be bombed . . . and then mysterious whis- 
perings were heard about changing horses 
in the middle of the stream. And then the 
‘indispensable man’ was born.” 





War on the Potomac 


The District of Columbia and the State 
of Virginia first clashed in 1846 over their 
boundary line and the ownership of a few 
feet of mud on the Virginia bank of the 
Potomac River. As the stream shifted its 
course through the years, the disputed plot 
grew to be a narrow strip of territory 
known as No Man’s Land. A few years 
ago, the Supreme Court fixed the boundary 
at the Potomac’s high-water mark of 
1791, a rather vague demarcation which 
allotted roughly two-thirds of the strip 
to the District, one-third to the state. 

That settled the matter until October 
1938, when the Civil Aeronautics Author- 
ity selected the land, officially designated 
as Gravelly Point, for the site of the 750- 
acre Washington National Airport (see 
illustration), and the squabble broke out 
all over again. 

Last week, a bill to place the entire air 
field in the District of Columbia despite 
the findings of the Supreme Court was 
before the House District Committee. If 
the measure becomes law, Virginia will 
lose the gasoline taxes accruing from 
airline operators. If it does not become 
law, the government will lose between 
$50,000 and $100,000 a year in rental 
charges. However, the bill cannot be- 
come law unless it is ratified by the Vir- 
ginia Legislature—and there is little hope 
of that. 





The Defense Congress 


The 65th Congress appropriated $27,- 
065,148,933 in the fiscal year 1919 to com- 
plete Uncle Sam’s contribution to the win- 
ning of the World War—the greatest out- 
lay in history. The 76th Congress, now 
drawing to a dfése, has thus far appropri- 
ated and authorized a total of $18,384,- 
143,241 for the fiscal year 1941, largely 
to prepare the nation against another war 
—the greatest outlay in peacetime annals 
(see table) . 

Last week, as Congress went into a se- 
ries of three-day recesses until Nov. 18 to 
enable its members to go home and cam- 
paign for reelection, the lawmakers looked 
back on a memorable session devoted pri- 
marily to national defense. They had 
adopted conscription for the first time in 
peacetime history, had authorized the 
President to mobilize the National Guard, 
approved an immediate increase of 11 per 
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Washington’s new airport lies in No Man’s Land 


cent in the Navy and the ultimate crea- 
tion of a two-ocean Fleet, enacted a na- 
tional defense tax and an excess-profits 
and plant-amortization scheme, and had 
increased the capitalization of the Export- 
Import: Bank from $200,000,000 to $700,- 
000,000, principally to improve trade rela- 
tions with South America. 

The session was saddened by the deaths 
of Speaker William B. Bankhead and 
Senators Ernest W. Gibson of Vermont, 
William E. Borah of Idaho, and Ernest 


Lundeen of Minnesota. 


War Paint, 1940 


Grateful for the haven given them in 
Arizona when from 1900 to 1912 they fled 
their native Sonora, Mexico, in a feud with 
the Mexican Government, a tribe of tough 
Yaqui Indians sought to pay their debt 
to Uncle Sam by enlisting in the Army in 
the World War. But Uncle Sam turned 
down Chief Thomas Alvarez and his war- 
riors—probably because these men were 
not United States wards. 

Last week, Alvarez, now 49 and chief of 





The Economy Score 


Bill 


Emergency Supplemental 

Urgent Deficiency 

Treasury-Post Office 

First Deficiency 

Second Deficiency 

Independent Offices 

Agriculture Department 

State, Commerce, Justice, Judiciary 
Legislative Branch 

Navy Department 

Interior Department 

Labor & Security 

District of Columbia 

War Department (Civil Functions) 
War Department (Military) 

Relief 

First Supplemental National Defense 
Second Supplemental National Defense 
Third Supplemental National Defense 


First Supplemental National Defense (Civil Functions) 


Defense Housing 

Totals 

*War Department (Military) 

*First Supplemental National Defense 
*Second Supplemental National Defense 


*Third Supplemental National Defense 


Grand Total 


President’s 
Figure + 
$ 271,999,523 


Congressional 
Figure 


$ 252,340,776 





60,325,000 


1,043,646,512 


94,089,843 
61,142,747 


1,194,704,473 


788,929,419 
109,664,010 
25,785,612 


1,078,492,577 


122,057,464 
965,988,642 

49,609,418 
220,082,250 
853,356,754 


1,026,055,000 
1,062,185,249 
2,234,191 ,957 
1,311,493,636 


207,475,727 
150,000,000 


57,541,300 
1,032,801 ,095 
92,035,408 
85,891,777 
1,120,243,528 
918,603,918 
107,149,000 
23,671,220 
1,308,171,138 
135,383,330 
1,023,282,690 
48,765,080 
222,718,717 
1,499,323 ,322 
1,157,711,357 
1,479,777,147 
2,497,016,392 
1,324,193,636 
228,132,013 
150,000,000 





$12,931,275,813 


for the Army: 
for the Navy: 
for the Army: 
for the Navy: 
for the Army: 
for the Navy: 


$14,764,752,844 


323,229,636 
254,176,761 
129,014,000 
2,251,730,000 
502,740,000 
150,000,000 
8,500,000 





$18,384,143,241 


*Contract authorizations made for national defense items in addition to direct appropriations. 
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400 tribesmen, became alarmed again 
over the nation’s safety as draft officials 
visited him at Pascua Village, near Tucson, 
Ariz., and told him of threats from dic- 
tator lands abroad. Without waiting for a 
second turndown by the Army, Alvarez 
and his group, after registering, promptly 
organized a Yaqui Defense Corps. With 
an eye on the protection of the United 
States-Mexican border, the doughty chief 
said that he wanted “to stem the tide of 
invasion in case the Japs or Germans get 


” 


near. 





Ballot Laundry 


Stuffing ballot boxes, buying votes, and 
casting ballots for dead and fictitious per- 
sons are familiar election-year diversions 
in America. Last week, as both parties were 
as usual accusing their rivals of fraud, steps 
were taken to cleanse the already muddy 
1940 campaign. 

To investigate alleged nationwide elec- 
tion irregularities, as well as violations of 
the Hatch Clean Politics Act, Attorney 
General Robert H. Jackson appointed as 
his special assistant Maurice M. Milligan, 
55-year-old United States Attorney. The 
prosecutor who sent Boss Tom Pendergast 
to prison, convicted 259 persons without an 
acquittal in the 1936 election-fraud cases 
in Kansas City, Mo., and helped purge 
Jackson County (Kansas City) rolls of 
50,000 phony registrations focused his mi- 
croscope first on Chicago. 

There, a Senate Campaign Investigating 
subcommittee was already hearing testi- 
mony that the Kelly-Nash Democratic 
machine purchased votes at the rate of 25 
cents or one drink per head in the 1939 
election which continued Mayor Edward J. 
Kelly in office. The Republican County 
Committee, pointing to a 543,127 increase 
in Chicago registration since 1930 while 
the population was rising only 8,116, 
charged that 199,384 names were illegally 
on the Cook County rolls—100 of them, for 
instance, listing their addresses as a vacant 
playground. 

The attack centered on sixteen slum 
wards which rolled up a whopping 186,000 
majority for Kelly while Chicago’s other 
34 wards were giving the Republican candi- 
date, Dwight H. Green, a 2,000 edge. Fol- 
lowing that election, grand juries reported 
“shocking conditions,” and a partial re- 
count increased the GOP vote by 3,069 in 
84 precincts, where 63 election-board offi- 
cials were convicted. 

A thousand miles eastward, in New Jer- 
sey, meanwhile, another Senate subcom- 
mittee was hearing charges that 60,000 
fraudulent names were registered in Hud- 
son County, stronghold of Mayor Frank 
Hague of Jersey City, vice chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee. In what 
Hague henchmen called a “political ma- 
neuver,” witnesses listed 143 cases where 
voters did not sign the poll books and 485 
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Milligan, election fraud foe, got a nationwide job 


instances in which the handwriting of their 
two signatures did not correspond (some- 
times even the spelling of the names dif- 
fered). The investigation, which was also 
to cover four normally Republican coun- 
ties in South Jersey, was pressed, despite 
Chief Justice Thomas J. Brogan’s ruling 
that the burning of the 1936-37 Jersey 
City poll books was legal (because the law 
specified no period of time that poll books 
must he held). 

Back in Washington, the full Senate 
Campaign Investigating Committee, busy 
with surveys in seven other states, was also 
hearing charges of dirty politics. Sen. Guy 
M. Gillette of Iowa, committee chairman, 
announced he would look into charges 
that certain West Virginia mine operators 
were attempting to coerce their employes. 
Allegations were made, and promptly de- 
nied, that AAA agents were soliciting 
Democratic campaign funds and that WPA 
workers were being coerced by Democratic 
politicians. The committee refused to pass 
judgment, however, on a letter in which 
Democratic National Chairman Edward J. 
Flynn advised Democratic workers that 
the Hatch Act imposed no curbs on friends 
and relatives of government employes 
banned from engaging in political activi- 
ties and making campaign contributions— 
strategy that was devised, in the words of 
Edwin F. Jaeckle, New York Republican 
chairman, “with all the subtlety of a ten- 
ton truck.” 


Week in the Nation 


Vicrors: In a Louisiana Congressional 
runoff Rep. Overton Brooks and Rep. 
Newt V. Mills, heirs of the old Huey P. 
Long machine, won renomination on the 
Democratic ticket. 


‘Heaven’: Father Divine, New York 
Negro cult leader, bought the $500,000 70- 
acre former estate of Leo S. Bing, former 
New York realtor, in exclusive Tarrytown, 
N.Y., for $36,000 cash. 


Sarety: Dallas, Texas, captured from 
Providence, R.I., the title of “America’s 
Safest City” when, in a 135-day interval, 
it marked up a total of 39,596,610 man 
days without a fatality as against the lat- 
ter’s 39,501,384 for a 156-day period. 


AntueM: One of the two known copies 
of the first published version of “The Star- 
Spangled Banner”—a small handbill dis- 
covered last sumimer by Jesse L. Cassard 
of Baltimore—was acquired by the Library 
of Congress. 


Grave: On the eve of registration for 
conscription, Agnes Ryan Stevens, veteran 
peace worker of Durham, N.H., placed in 
a grave dug with a kitchen spoon a box 
containing a collection of her pacifist books, 
poems, and manuscripts, surmounted by a 
wooden slab bearing the inscription: “Here 
lie temporarily interred my, hopes of peace 
and democracy in the United States.” 
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The war moves East: Marshal Timoshenko, Commissar of Defense, who directed the Russian march .. . 
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Battle of Morale Intensified 


as War Enters Second Winter 


Nazi Move in East Brings 
Churchill Plea for French Aid; 
Germans Pound at London 


The first cold blasts of winter blew 
across Europe last week and, riding the 
skies with the icy winds, the bombers 
continued to pound both sides. The main 
battle still centered in London. In that 
unique struggle—the siege of the morale 
of a great city—war’s newest weapons 
were applied to break not the walls of a 
fortress but the ordinary living habits of 
civilians. 

But while London held out, the other 
branches of the war developed on a world- 
wide scale. This was a scattered, amor- 
phous sort of warfare with few -clear-cut 
issues. 

One phase of this strange war was 
exemplified by the speech of Winston 
Churchill on Monday of this week. It 
was addressed to France and the purpose 
was to kindle resistance to the Nazis in 
both unoccupied and occupied France and 
persuade the French colonies to cooperate 
with the British. 

Speaking first in English and then in 
French, Churchill warned Britain’s for- 


mer allies that Hitler’s intention was the 
“complete wiping out of the French 
nation and the disintegration of its whole 
life and future.” He asked the French 
not to hinder Britain, and not to believe 
German propaganda that “we English 
seek to take your ships and colonies. We 
seek to beat the life and soul out of 
Hitler.” And in predicting victory, he 
said it would be one “which we will 
share with you.” 

Churchill’s plea came at a time when 
the Vichy government was giving another 
sign of its “solidarity” with Germany— 
the promulgation of anti-Semitic laws. 
It likewise coincided with the appoint- 
ment of Serrano Sufier, the most pro- 
German of Spanish officials, as new 
Foreign Minister to Generalissimo Fran- 
cisco Franco. 

In the Eastern Mediterranean, an Axis 
campaign was also unfolding, in which the 
help of’ the French in Syria might be 
vital to the British. Marshal Graziani’s 
campaign against Egypt was still halted 
in the desert, but as indication of the 
seriousness of the prospects, Anthony 
Eden, British War Minister, arrived 
in Cairo for consultation. with . army 
chiefs, and with Greek and Turkish 
diplomats. 


Throughout the Balkans the tension 
continued unabated. Moscow, for the first 
time, broke its silence over the Axis oc- 
cupation to deny that it had been informed 
in advance. The Russians and the Turks 
also conducted mysterious conferences in 
Ankara. In Bessarabia, Marshal Semeon 
Timoshenko, Russian Commissar of De- 
fense, and Marshal Semeon Budenny, the 
old cavalry commander and Soviet hero, 
already had toured fortifications and gar- 
risons on this new frontier. 

In the Far East the opening of the 
Burma Road sent trucks dashing across 
the border into China, for the long trek 
to Kunming and Chungking. The Japa- 
nese, from their new bases in French 
Indo-China, immediately carried out their 
promise to bomb the road continually. 
Their planes staged heavy attacks on 
Kunming and ranged the length of the 
road to the Burma frontier, dropping 
high explosives. 

The reopening of the Burma Road, 
China’s lifeline to the outside world, 
made the headlines. But for Tokyo, a 
quiet conference dealing with its own 
supply problem was equally important. 
At Batavia, an official Japanese mission 
consulted with representatives of oil com- 
panies on increasing purchases of petro- 
leum from the Netherlands Indies. At 
first it was reported that Tokyo had 
reached an agreement with the com- 
panies that would supply 40 per cent of 
Japan’s requirements. Then the story 
spread that the British had gained a 
monopoly of high-test aviation gasoline. 
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This week the head of the Japanese mis- 
sion left for Tokyo—without concluding 
an agreement. 





Significance 


Last winter the combination of wartime 
conditions and extreme cold produced 
widespread suffering all over Europe. This 
winter the addition of continuous bomb- 
ing attacks promises to increase the strain 
to the breaking point. In that sense, the 
chief problem faced by both sides is one 
of maintaining morale. 

Britain has both the easiest and the 
hardest problem. It is easy because the 
fighting morale is high and springs from 
the consciousness of the people that they 
have faced heavy German bombings and 
still carry on. It is hard because huge 
metropolitan areas like London are get- 
ting a never-ending, concentrated pound- 
ing that is not only making ordinary life 
impossible but is also menacing health 
and nerves. The real problem is to combat 
disease and provide decent fighting condi- 
tions for an entire people—adequate shel- 
ters, food, and health protection. 

The Germans do not have to cope with 
the amount of physical destruction that 
the British do. But they must fight some- 
thing equally insidious—disillusionment 
and loss of confidence. The Nazi leaders 
all summer promised the Germans that 
the Reich would not have to go through 
another winter of war. Every bomb that 
now falls on Germany drives home the dis- 
illusionment created by this unfilled prom- 
ise. As the British air offensive increases 


... to Poland and the final stages of the Finnish campaign, lectures Red Army officers in Bessarabia 


and such measures as the evacuation of 
children become more widespread, dis- 
illusion may change into a serious loss 
of confidence in the Nazi leadership. 

In the German-occupied countries the 
Nazis face the most difficult problem of all. 
There the failure to carry out the highly 
touted invasion will have the greatest 
effect and Britain can serve as a moral 
rallying point—the role in which Churchill 
cast it in his speech to the French. 

This battle of wills made Europe still 
the vital battlefield in the war. But 
new military decisions were in the making 
on the outlying fields of action. The 
most immediate of these was in the 
Balkans. Despite Russian conferences 
with Turkey and veiled diplomatic warn- 
ings to Germany, there was. still no evi- 
dence that the Soviets intended anything 
more than passive resistance to the Reich. 
It was significant that the military prep- 
arations of both sides were purely de- 
fensive. 

The German propaganda line in the 
Balkans last week was that no small 
state needed to fear the Axis military 
moves—an assurance that had previously 
been given to Rumania—because it was 
to the advantage of Berlin and Rome to 
preserve peace and the production of raw 
materials. But along with this statement 
there were forecasts from Berlin that the 
Eden visit to the Near East presaged an 
attempt by the British to “extend the 
war,” with the warning that the Nazis 
might thus be forced to act to forestall 
this plot. 
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In the Far East the Japanese moved 
with as much circumspection as the Ger- 
mans did in the Balkans. They didn’t even 
make a diplomatic protest on the opening 
of the Burma Road. But there was a 
strong reaction in Tokyo to the apparent 
difficulties encountered by the Japanese 
vil-buying commission in the Netherlands 
Indies. Papers proclaimed that in case fur- 
ther economic measures were imposed by 
Britain and the United States, Japan 
would be forced to retaliate—presumably 
by force of arms. 
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War and Weather 
Rain, Fog, and High Winds Fail 


to Lessen Sea and Air Attacks 


Rain, fog, and high winds settled down 
on Britain and the Reich last week, but 
the air war continued on schedule with 
few delays due to the weather—additional 
confirmation of the fact that the advent 
of winter will not noticeably reduce bomb- 
ing attacks. 

The British, who have consistently re- 
fused even to comment on stories that the 
Germans had tried an invasion and failed, 
finally released a few details on an in- 
vasion attempt that took place on Sept.16. 
According to this, German troops were ac- 
tually embarked but, because of heavy 
RAF bombings and the loss of 185 planes 
over London the previous day, the barge 
fleet never dared leave its harbors. In fact, 
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thousands of Germans were reportedly 
killed in the bombing of the vessels. 

Last week the British continued to 
smash at the invasion ports from the air 
and also from the sea. Two weeks ago 
warships, aided by flare-dropping planes, 
shelled the French port of Cherbourg by 
night. This time a British Fleet attacked 
much-battered Dunkerque in another sortie 
under the protection of darkness. A re- 
port from Vichy said that temporary piers 
erected by the Germans for the embarka- 
tion of troops and supplies had been de- 
stroyed. 

Much of the other action of the war was 
naval. Some 100 miles off Land’s End a 
British flotilla, composed of cruisers and 
destroyers, encountered a Nazi squadron 
of four destroyers. Both sides claimed to 
have chased the other back to sheltered 
waters, although the Nazi communiqué 
did not explain why British cruisers should 
run before the much inferior German de- 
stroyers. 

In the Mediterranean the British gave 
a detailed account of a battle in which the 
Italians had previously claimed a victory 
on the basis of tonnage lost. According to 
London, no British ships were sunk. In- 
stead the 6,985-ton cruiser Ajax—one of 
the three warcraft that cornered the Graf 
Spee off Montevideo last December—sank 
three Italian destroyers, suffering only 
superficial damage. This clash occurred at a 
point 80 miles southeast of Sicily, on the 
route between Italy and Libya—thus fur- 
ther substantiating the British claim that 
they control the Central Mediterranean 
as well as the two ends of the sea. 

In the rest of the Mediterranean area 
the deadly bombing duel between British 
and Italian Air Forces continued. The 
Fascists, however, varied this with a spec- 
tacular attack, reminiscent of Marshal 
Balbo’s long-distance flight to Chicago in 
1933, on an oil refinery and wells on the 
Island of Bahrein in the Persian Gulf. 
Rome announced that a heavy squadron 
had made a 2,800-mile flight to Bahrein— 
but didn’t reveal the starting and return- 
ing points—and caused “great fires.” Et- 
tore Muti, Secretary of the Fascist party, 
led the raid. 

The Bahrein Petroleum Co., Ltd., is a 
British-incorporated firm, but is owned en- 
tirely by the Texas Corp. and the Standard 
Oil Co. of California. The great modern 
refinery and the wells both on Bahrein 
and in nearby Saudi Arabia are staffed 
by Americans. There are about 250 on 
Bahrein. This setup is further complicated 
by the fact that Bahrein itself is nominal- 
ly an independent Arab state, although 
under British protection and the site of 
one of the chief British airports between 
the Near East and India. Although the 
island is completely unprotected from air 
attack, Standard Oil officials in San Fran- 
cisco reported that the only damage from 
the raid consisted of a broken oil pipe 
and a damaged water pipe. 








Britain’s Ordeal 
Lack of Sleep No Less Problem 
Than That of Adequate Shelter 


Mrs. C. (In an air-raid shelter): “I 
want to go home. D’you think you’re the 
only one who wants a bit o’ sleep? You’ve 
been sleeping all night there while I’ve 
been sitting up.” 

Mr. C.: “Why don’t you come in ’ere 
then and have a lie down?” 

Mrs. C.: “I want my own bed. I want 
a sleep.” 

Mr. C.: “Well, go ’ome then. Don’t know 
what you’re making a din about. You can 
sleep in the afternoon.” 


Mrs. C.: “Don’t be daft.” 
Silence for some minutes. Then: 


Mrs. C.: (After waking her husband) : 
“You've been sleeping all the night. I want 
some sleep too, don’t 1? You can sleep in 
your dinner hour too.” 

Mr. C.: “Well, so can you sleep in your 
dinner hour. I don’t take the bed to work 
with me, do I?” 


That London’ working-class family 
grousing about the nightly problem of try- 
ing to sleep in a stuffy and overcrowded 
communal air-raid shelter instead of in bed 
at home was overheard and recorded by 
Tom Harrisson in an article on “War 
Adjustment” in the issue of The New 
Statesman and Nation that reached New 
York last week. 
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Harrisson—a young biologist and ex- 
plorer who spent more than a year among 
New Hebrides cannibals and reported that 
he found them “at least as civilized and 
pleasant as Old Harrovians”—is the di- 
rector of a nonprofit-making, nonpartisan 
sociological research organization called 
Mass-Observation. The conversations re- 
ported by the organization’s trained eaves- 
droppers are published in a weekly bulle- 
tin, called “Us,” which is an unofficial 
barometer of the fluctuation of civilian 
morale. 


Troubles 


The snatch of family back chat quoted 
in this story dealt with one of the triviali- 
ties which the air raids have inflated into a 
serious problem—the irritation and nerv- 
ous strain caused by constant lack of sleep. 
As the bombing of the British capital en- 
tered the seventh week, adjustment to the 
disruption of all normal habits was oc- 
cupying Londoners almost as much as the 
more obvious job of trying to keep out of 
the way of bombs. 

It hasn’t been as hard for the rich, with 
their own deep shelters or the cash to 
patronize the de luxe hotel cellar dormi- 
tories. Most of the people, however, have 
had to choose between their basements (if 
they still have homes) , the cramped back- 
yard Anderson shelters, public street 
shelters built above ground, and congested 
subway stations, schools, warehouses, and 
vaults. 

Insufficient sleep has reduced normal 
resistance to disease. Last week Health 
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‘On the rebound’ 
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Minister Malcolm MacDonald revealed an 
“ominous increase” in cerebro-spinal men- 
ingitis (camp fever), presumably due to 
the overcrowding, and warned that it 
“should make us pause in contemplation 
of the coming winter.” 

MacDonald added that 25 London hos- 
pitals had been bombed—many several 
times—although most of them still were 
open. (As for the British raids over Ger- 
many, DNB, the official German news 
agency, reported that “hardly a hospital is 
left in Berlin which has not been hit by the 
British night gangsters.”) Issuance of 
“season” tickets to assure places in Lon- 
don public shelters, as well as regular med- 
ical supervision of these havens, was or- 
dered. And Lord Horder, the King’s physi- 
cian, proposed a relief system for civilians 
like that for front-line troops. This would 
include shelter segregation of snorers as 
well as of those with colds and other com- 
municable ailments. 

The government considered the com- 
pulsory evacuation of all unnecessary peo- 
ple from the bombed areas and urged 
everyone who could leave London to do 
so. Meanwhile, it was officially announced 
that 6,954 persons had lost their lives and 
10,615 been seriously injured throughout 
Britain in the raids during September, 
with most of the casualties in London. 








France Curbs Jews 


On Oct. 18 the French Government at 
Vichy promulgated two decrees prohibiting 
Jews from holding public office or the rank 
of officers in the armed forces. In these 
first French laws in 150 years enforcing 
racial discrimination, a Jew was defined as 
a person having three Jewish grandparents 
or a person with only two Jewish grand- 
parents but married to another Jew. 

Exceptions were stipulated for Jews who 
had served in the World War or had re- 
ceived a decoration in this war. Leading 
positions in the press or film industry were 
closed for Jews without any exception. The 
legal, medical, and other liberal professions 
remained open, but with the warning that 
they might be later restricted. 

On the whole the new anti-Semitic de- 
crees lacked many of the rigors of the Ger- 
man Nuremberg racial legislation and did 
not deprive French Jews of their citizen- 
ship (see page 9). However, foreign Jews 
were placed under the jurisdiction of local 
prefects, who were given the right to in- 
tern them in special concentration camps 
at their own discretion. 


{ In the German-occupied zone, activities 
of all resident “non-Aryans” had been reg- 
ulated two weeks earlier by the Nazi mili- 
tary authorities. Their restrictions followed 
the lines of the Nuremberg laws. American 
and other foreign Jews residing in occupied 
France had to submit to the new Nazi 
rules. No protest was envisaged by the 
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The Nazis Spin a Web About Their Russian Ally 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


Obviously, the high cost of oil 
in the air campaign against Britain was 
one cause of Germany’s turn toward 
the Balkans. To gain complete control 
of the Rumanian oil output, however, 
is only the beginning of the story. Ac- 
tually, this turn in the war has started 
a vast and complicated struggle, taking 
place now largely in the chesslike ma- 
neuvering of troops and in diplomacy 
rather than in actual fighting. And it is 
a struggle which, though taking place 
on land, in reality has for stakes the 
control of seaways which may seem 
remote to us but which are as vital to 
the life of Europe as the Caribbean, 
the Gulf of Mexico, or the Great Lakes 
are to our own. 

First to consider is the Axis compe- 
tition with Britain. The German move 
into the Balkans places the Nazis in 
position to cooperate with Italy in the 
campaign against the Suez Canal. Since 
access to Egypt by way of the Medi- 
terranean is denied by the British 
Fleet, Germany per forza must take a 
position on the borders of Turkey. 

That done, things inevitably get 
more complicated. For here Russia 
comes into the spotlight to a greater 
extent than at any time since the war 
started. In terms of the Nazi-British 
war, Turkey is the eastern end of the 
Mediterranean Sea; but, in terms of 
Russia’s interests, Turkey is the west- 
ern end of the Black Sea and, hence, 
a life and death matter for Russian 
sea power. 

So here, around the Dardanelles, we 
can see one of the real conflicts of inter- 
est between Germany and Russia. It 
is deeper than any cooperation which 
opportunism may dictate, and it can’t 
be obscured by words or treaties. 


Germany can be impregnable in 
the Baltic, have her exits to the North 
Sea, and, since overrunning Holland, 
Belgium, and the sea coast of France, 
gain access to the Atlantic. But the 
great Central European economic em- 
pire she is now endeavoring to erect in 
the Balkans, centering around the Dan- 
ube area, requires a southern exit in the 
Eastern Mediterranean. None could 
suit her purposes better than control of 
the Black Sea and the straits leading 
into it. 

This is the slap in the face for Rus- 


sia. For this Balkan move of the Nazis 
runs straight across the path of a Rus- 
sian objective, dating back to the time 
of Peter the Great: an exit to the open 
sea, under her own control. 

In Scandinavia Nazi arms stand 
ready to block any Russian move across 
Finland to the open waters of Norway. 
In the Baltic, Petrograd and the Gulfs 
of Riga and Finland are icebound for 
a portion of the year. Even if these 
waters were ice-free, a Russian Fleet 
would still be under the thumb of a 
German Navy, which controls the nar- 
row exits leading from the Baltic to the 
North Sea. 

Facing the Pacific, Petropavlovsk in 
Kamchatka is a fair harbor, but un- 
suitable because of winter ice, leaving 
the area around Vladivostok as the 
only site available for a good naval 
base. But this outlet is locked in the 
Sea of Japan by something more 
dangerous than ice—the Japanese 
Navy’s control of all the exits to the 
Pacific. 

This leaves only the Black Sea, about 
the size of the Baltic, which for years 
Russia has looked upon as her special 
baby. Into this sea flow the Danube, 
Dnieper, Dniester, and Don Rivers, 
tapping the rich agricultural districts 
of Bessarabia and Southern Russia and 
affording cheap transportation to deep 
water. Here lie the ports of Batum and 
Poti, shipment points for oil from the 
Caspian district. 

In the Black Sea is the best part of 
the Russian Navy, that being the 
most promising locale for the future 
development of a growing sea power. 
Heretofore, the only fly in the ointment 
has been the control by Turkey of the 
narrow straits of the Dardanelles and 
Bosporus leading from the sea to the 
Mediterranean. 

Since the last war this difficulty has 
been overcome by a treaty with Turkey 
based on mutual interests. But now 
Germany threatens to sit astride the 
straits and is already sending subma- 
rines into the Black Sea. 

Any way one looks at the map, all 
this can have only one meaning: with 
Germany entrenched in Scandinavia 
and Japan signed up with the Axis, 
once the Black Sea goes Russia will be 
neatly tied up, encircled by the well- 
spun web of her supposed Nazi friend. 
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‘Lhe military situation at the be- 
ginning of the week showed the Axis 
Powers halted on their two main battle 
fronts—Britain and Egypt—and ma- 
neuvering in the Balkans for a new 
theater of operations. 

This extension of activities offers an 
opportunity to pause and analyze the 
probable future. The Balkan front and 
the Near East, although not yet drawn 
fully into the conflagration, promise to 
take the center of the war stage during 
the winter season. 

On the front of the British Isles the 
Nazi land invasion apparently is in 
storage for the winter. Whether it will 
blossom forth in the springtime de- 
pends, of course, upon future events. 
Continued effort will be made to harass 
British shipping. With no land engage- 
ments and few sea fights, the indica- 
tions are that the battles in the air 
will continue with a gradual lessen- 
ing of German superior quantitative 
{ strength and with RAF attacks against 
German objectives ever increasing. 

As for Egypt, when that offensive 
was launched it was heralded by the 
Axis as a drive across Egypt, with the 
Svez Canal as the goal. However, the 
military analysis at the time showed 
that this campaign was more of a di- 
version attack in conjunction with the 
planned Nazi invasion of England. Cer- 
tainly the great flare of propaganda 
trumpets in the beginning of the Italian 
Egyptian campaign was definitely a 
part of the feint. 

Notwithstanding its great prepon- 
derance of numbers over the British, 
the Libyan «-rmy halted before it en- 
countered -:rious resistance. Although 
the Britisa torces—land, sea and air— 
harassed the invaders and their bases 
from the beginning of the move- 
ment, reports now indicate that desert 
sands and water shortage contributed 
§ greatly to bringing the offensive to a 
standstill. 

This campaign was initiated from 
Eastern Libya on three fronts. The 
column in South Libya stopped prac- 
tically at the Egyptian border. The 
coastal column, which started as the 
main body of the army, advanced as 
far as Sidi Barrani, some 55 miles into 
Egypt. The center column, which may 
’ be developed into the main body, halt- 





Axis Maneuvers for Attack Through Turkey 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U.S.A. Retired 


ed well within the Egyptian border. 
However, both the coastal and the cen- 
tral columns, idle for weeks, are now 
showing signs of activity in making 
ground “reconnaissances in force.” 


In the Balkans, Turkey, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, and Greece are 
fast being drawn into the war zone 
through the ambitions of the Axis 
Powers. 

The occupation of Albania by the 
Italians, Bessarabia by the Russians, 
and Rumania by the Germans, and the 
control of the puppet state of Hungary 
by the Nazis have drawn these three 
great powers of continental Europe 
deep into the Balkan maelstrom. 

Bulgaria is fast bending to Nazi 
domination under duress and may be 
expected to be occupied peacefully by 
German troops under some pretext 
acceptable to the Bulgars. 

In addition, the Axis pressure on 
Yugoslavia has finally yielded partial 
results in trade agreements which may 
be expected to grow into political grants 
that will place the country firmly in the 
Axis grip. Coupled with this are Bul- 
garian forces on the Greek frontier and 
Italian troops poised on the southern 
border of Albania—maneuvers designed 
to threaten Greece into acceptance of 
the Axis yoke or the alternative of an 
invasion. 

In the offing are Russia and Turkey, 
standing by and reinforcing their bor- 
ders, while Ankara confers with Mos- 
cow on how best to meet the Axis steam 
roller. 

This German penetration of the 
Balkans definitely brings all of South- 
eastern Europe into the war zone, al- 
though the Nazi technique is designed 
to consummate this feat without resort 
to combat. And such a drawing of the 
Balkans into the Axis orbit must be 
evaluated as a means to an end: control 
of the Mediterranean and its shoves. 
Across the pathway to this goal lies 
Turkey; so it is the Ottoman state that 
now becomes the first military objec- 
tive of the Hitler-Mussolini machine. 
Bulgaria and Greece are but stepping- 
stones to the fulfillment of the great 
plan—a blow at Egypt and the Near 
East, where lies the very keystone of 
the arch of the British Empire. 
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United States Embassy, on the grounds 
that American Jews lived there voluntarily, 


“| The day after issuance of the Vichy anti- 
Semitic decrees, Léon Blum, the most in- 
fluential Jew in French prewar politics, 
was formally accused by the Riom Su- 
preme Court of having “betrayed the du- 
ties of his charge” when Prime Minister 
of the Popular Front government. At the 
same time the Riom court indicted former 
Premier Paul Reynaud for “embezzlement 
of public funds” and his Minister of the 
Interior, Georges Mandel, was accused of 
“corruption in speculating in the value of 
the franc.” Mandel had already been 
charged with plotting against the security 
of the state but was acquitted by a mili- 
tary tribunal at Meknes, Morocco (NeEws- 
WEEK, Oct. 14). 





Berlin to Bagdad 


Nazi Foothold on the Black Sea 
Brings Russia Closer to Turkey 


Both Peter the Great—Stalin’s favorite 
hero—and Catherine the Great turned 
Russian policy southward to the Black 
Sea. After a six-year war against Turkey, 
Catherine forced the Sultan to sign the 
treaty of Kutschuk Kainardji in 1774. By 
that Russia gained control of a large por- 
tion of the northern shore of the Black 
Sea and forced the Turks to grant it 
certain vague rights as the protector of 
members of the Greek Orthodox Church in 
the Sultan’s dominions. (The Soviets have 
a modern version of this in their control 
of Communist parties in all the Balkan 
and Near East states.) 

After the Napoleonic Wars the Russians 
not only extended their influence in the 
Black Sea area but throughout the Balkans 
as well. During a dispute over religious 
rights in the Holy Land, the Russians made 
such extreme demands on the Turks that 
Britain and France came to the Sultan’s 
support. The Crimean War was the result. 
For Russia this invasion constituted the 
first great lesson in the value of keeping 
the Dardanelles closed to its enemies. 

By the peace treaties Russia was for- 
bidden to construct any fortifications on 
the Black Sea. This ban was denounced 
in 1870 «.th the support of Bismarck. 
(The Soviet has just permitted a transla- 
tion of Bismarck’s Memoirs to be pub- 
lished, and reviews stress the Iron 
Chancellor’s part in reestablishing Russia’s 
Black Sea power.) 


Enter Germany 

For almost a hundred years the chief 
conflict in the Near East had been be- 
tween Russia on one hand and France and 
Britain on the other. Bismarck sensed the 
possibilities for the growing Prussian state. 
And in 1889 Kaiser Wilhelm made a formal 
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visit to Constantinople—the first of his 
reign. From then on the Germans tight- 
ened their relations with the Turks. Ger- 
man officers reorganized the Turkish 
Army; German diplomats replaced Brit- 
ish as the chief prop of the “sick man of 
Europe,” and German businessmen, with 
such projects as the Berlin-to-Bagdad 
railway, gained a grip on Turkish economy. 

By the time the World War broke out 
Turkey was without question in the Ger- 








Rumania had brought Russia and Turkey 
together again in mutual consultations—a 
measure of the seriousness of the situation 
and an indication that the Dardanelles 
may yet be forged into a diplomatic link 
between the British and the Russians. 


Germany Again 

The German occupation of Rumania 
represented the first instance in modern 
times—with the exception of the World 
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Turkey and Greece threatened as the war moves to the Balkans 


man camp, and in October 1914 it de- 
clared war on the Allies. During the next 
four years, Russia received its second great 
object lesson on what enemy possession of 
the Dardanelles could mean. Despite the 
major military effort of the Gallipoli 
campaign, the Turks kept control of the 
straits and the Russians were cut off from 
badly needed supplies from their Western 
allies—perhaps the most important factor 
leading to Russia’s collapse in 1917. 

After the World War, the Russians 
were the first to recognize the new 
government of Kemal Atatiirk and sup- 
plied him with munitions. Up until 
the signing of the German-Soviet non- 
aggression pact, Russia and Turkey were 
virtual allies. And in the Montreux con- 
vention, which in 1936 allowed the Turks 
to refortify the Dardanelles, Moscow in- 
sisted on clauses that strictly limited the 
number of foreign warships that might be 
allowed in the Black Sea. 

But the Soviet’s pro-German policy and 
Turkey’s treaty with France and Britain 
caused a deep rift last year in relations 
between Ankara and Moscow. Last sum- 
mer, after the fall of France, the Germans 
published allegedly captured documents, 
purporting to give the details of an Allied 
plan for attacking Russia through Turkey. 
Last week, however, the German thrusts 
into the Balkans and the occupation of 


War, when Germany was allied with Tur- 
key and conquered Rumania—that any 
great power other than Russia has gained 
a military foothold on the Black Sea. 
Last week the Nazis rapidly consolidated 
this grip. Three hundred tanks rolled into 
the Danube port of Galatz and squadrons 
of fighters and bombers were based on 
the airport. At Constantsa on the Black 
Sea—still Russia’s principal maritime 
highway—knocked-down submarines were 
unloaded from railway cars and a mission 
of both German and Italian naval officers 
arrived. 

No shots were fired; no ‘threats were 
made, but the Nazi challenge to the 
Soviet was implicit in its actions. Along 
a frontier, stretching from the Baltic to 
the Black Sea, both sides dug in. The 
Germans hurried construction on an Ost- 
wall, or eastern-front equivalent of the 
Westwall. Dr. Fritz Todt, the highway 
engineer who constructed the Rhine forti- 
fications in record time with 400,000 men, 
was in charge of the new project with an 
even larger labor force. 

On the diplomatic front, the same 
strained calm prevailed as in the military 
lines. No actual protest came from Mos- 
cow, but an oblique rebuke was adminis- 
tered to the Reich. In the typical rounda- 
bout Soviet fashion, the official Tass news 
agency denied a report in a Danish paper 
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which had asserted that Russia had been 
informed in advance of the Axis thrust 
into Rumania. And Tass also took pains 
to refute a Japanese story that a con- 
ference would soon be held in Moscow 
between Russia, Japan, Italy, and Ger- 
many. 

But these were all negative measures, 
mild expressions of Moscow’s displeasure. 
In Ankara the Soviet took far more im- 
portant steps. The new Soviet Ambassa- 
dor, Sergei Vinogradoff,’ conferred with 
President Ismet Inénii and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Turkish Army, 
Marshal Fevzi Cakmak. There were sto- 
ries of Turkish-Russian staff talks at 
Adrianople—twice occupied by Russian 
troops in the nineteenth century—the 
center of the Turkish fortified zone along 
the Bulgarian and Greek borders. And as 
far-reaching Axis demands on Greece were 
reported, a new telephone line was near- 
ing completion between Salonika and 
Istanbul, thus obviating the necessity of 
routing calls through Bulgaria. 





Serrano Suner 


Franco’s In-Law Pointing Spain 
Toward a Share in ‘New Order’ 


Generalissimo Francisco Franco, who in 
August 1939 showed himself “responsible 
only before God and history” for Spain’s 
destiny, is a familiar figure in the portrait 
gallery of world dictators. Huge sculptured 
heads of the plump little Caudillo (Span- 
ish equivalent of Fiihrer) peer down from 
public buildings everywhere throughout 
his native land in true totalitarian tradi- 
tion. Yet at the same time, Franco the 
man has none of the aloof standoffishness 
of Hitler or Mussolini. The dictator of 
Spain, with the camaraderie instinctive to 
a professional soldier, is easy in manner 
and affable to all. 

In contrast to his chief, Ramén Serrano 
Sufier, leader of the Fascist Falange and 
Spain’s second-in-command, is virtually 
unknown to the world outside the Falange 
membership, apart from the appearance of 
his name under government decrees as In- 
terior Minister. And unlike the Generalis- 
simo, he is the perfect dictator type, ruth- 
less, shrewd, cunning, and calculating—a 
twentieth-century Torquemada. Not given 
to making friends, he has few intimates 
and his burning ambition has made him an 
ascetic. His face is a cold, inscrutable mask 
from which piercing eyes, deep set beneath 
straight brows, flash out. Though he is not 
quite 40, his hair already is silvery. 

Before the Spanish Civil War, Serrano 
Sufier had merely been an obscure Sara- 
gossa lawyer who had studied at Rome and 
Bologna in Italy, a minor magistrate and 
a Catholic party deputy in the Cortes. His 
skyrocketing to real power was phenom- 
enal, even in a dictatorship. He was an 











Calendar of the War 
1939 

Sept. 1—Germany invades Poland. 
Danzig “returns to the Reich.” 

Sept. 3—Chamberlain and Daladier 
announce their nations are at war with 
Germany. 

Sept. 17—Russia invades Poland. 

Sept. 27—Poland surrenders uncon- 
ditionally. 

Nov. 30—Russia invades Finland. 

1940 

March 13 — Finnish-Russian 
treaty is signed in Moscow. 

April 9—Germany occupies Denmark 
and invades Norway. 

April 15—Allied troops land in Nor- 
way. 

May 2—Allies withdraw from Norway. 

May 10—Germany invades Belgium, 
the Netherlands, and Luxembourg. Win- 
ston Churchill becomes Prime Minister. 

May 14—Netherlands capitulates, and 
Queen Wilhelmina flees to London. 

May 28—King Leopold of Belgium 
surrenders. 

June 2—Four-fifths of BEF success- 
fully evacuated from Flanders. 

June 5—The German Somme offensive 
begins at dawn. 

June 10—Italy enters war against the 
Allies. 

June 14—Germans occupy Paris. 

June 17—Marshal Pétain becomes Pre- 
mier and asks Germany for an armistice. 

June 22—In the same “Armistice car” 
at Compiégne where Germany sued for 
peace in 1918, French delegates accept 
German terms. 

June 24—French 
Italy’s armistice terms. 

June 28—Russia occupies Bessarabia 
and Northern Bukovina in Rumania. 

July 3—British seize, destroy, or bot- 
tle up a major part of the French Navy. 

Aug. 8—Germany begins air offensive 
against Britain. 

Aug. 19—Italians complete their con- 
quest of British Somaliland. 

Sept. 3—Britain grants United States 
right to lease eight naval-air bases in 
Western Hemisphere, six in return for 50 
over-age destroyers, two as a gift. 

Sept. 14—Italians invade Egypt. 

Sept. 22—Japanese troops enter French 
Indo-China. 

Sept. 27—Japan joins the Axis alliance. 

Oct. 4—Hitler and Mussolini confer in 
Brenner Pass. 

Oct. 11—German armed forces occupy 
strategic points in Rumania. 

Oct. 18—Britain reopens the Burma 
Road. 

Oct. 19—London suffers heavy damage 
as German bombing attacks enter seventh 
week. RAF continues raids on invasion 
ports and industrial centers in Germany. 

Oct. 20—Blackouts ordered in Ru- 
mania, and occupying Germans install 
anti-aircraft guns. 
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Ciano and Serrano Suter, in-laws and Foreign Ministers of Dictators 


astute opportunist who made the most of 
two important things: his marriage to the 
pretty Zita Polo, whose sister Carmen was 
Franco’s wife, and his early friendship with 
José Antonio Primo de Rivera, son of the 
late dictator Miguel Primo de Rivera and 
founder of the Spanish Falange, who was 
executed by the Republicans in 1936. 

Serrano Sufier himself very nearly met 
the same fate. He, too, had been con- 
demned to death by the Republicans, but 
managed to escape from his Madrid prison 
and reach Nationalist territory. His broth- 
er-in-law first made him press chief and in 
January 1938 Interior Minister and Gov- 
ernor of Valladolid, headquarters for the 
German airmen of the Condor Legion. As 
Interior Minister, he had the job of keeping 
order behind Franco’s lines and then, after 
the war, in all Spain. He did it with an 
iron hand. In August 1939 the Generalis- 
simo gave him still more power by appoint- 
ing him head of the nineteen-man Falan- 
gist political junta. 


Axis Victory 

The Spanish Falange was patterned after 
the Nazi and Fascist parties of Germany 
and Italy, and Serrano Sufier lost no time 
in strengthening its ties with the Axis 
Powers. He was Hitler’s guest of honor at 
the 1937 Nuremberg Nazi Congress. In 
June 1939, after the end of the Spanish 
Civil War, he accompanied the returning 
Italian “volunteers” back to Rome. Last 
month he renewed those contacts during 
* fortnight’s \ 3it to Berlin and a few days 
u. Rome on the way home. 


Hints quickly followed that Spanish sup- 
port for the Axis in the war against Brit- 
ain was in the cards, with the return of Gi- 
braltar and some of French Morocco prom- 
ised as booty. Serrano Sufier’s Falangist 
newspapers beat the war drums for all they 
were worth. Meanwhile, however, Spanish 
conservatives—among them Foreign Min- 
ister Col. Juan Beigbeder y Atienza, War 
Minister Gen. José Varela, Gen. Juan Vig- 
on and the Army High Command—had 
long been trying to resist Axis pressure 
and keep the country strictly neutral in 
the European conflict. They argued that 
Spain had been too weakened by its own 
bitter struggle to permit any other course. 

But last week the Axis tide swept in- 
exorably across Spain. Franco ousted Beig- 
beder from the Foreign Ministry and 
turned it over to his brother-in-law. That 
gave the pro-Axis Falange, through its 
powerful young leader, control of Spanish 
foreign policy. Gen. Luis Alarcon de la 
Lastra, former Civil Governor of Madrid 
and an artillery commander in the Spanish 
war, was removed as Industry and Com- 
merce Minister, and another Falangist, 
Demetrio Carceller, an industrial expert 
who accompanied Serrano Sufier to Berlin 
and Rome, given that post. And the Fa- 
langist press forecast further changes to 
get rid of the rest of the conservative army 
clique. The Generalissimo himself took over 
the Interior Ministry, keeping on Serrano 
Sufier’s old assistant, José Lorento Saenz, 
to handle the work. 

Serrano Sufier declared that his appoint- 
ment implied Spain’s acceptance of the 
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“new order” in Europe, adding that Spain 
“must not lose a single moment” in com- 
ing to grips with world affairs. He said 
nothing more to clarify the enigma of 
Spain’s part in the “new order.” But Ser- 
rano Sufier’s well-known dream of resur- 
recting the once great Spanish empire indi- 
cated one probable form of future activity: 
The use of his office as Foreign Minister to 
see that Spanish diplomats spread totali- 
tarian propaganda in Latin America, where 
they have the sympathy of the predomi- 
nately Spanish-speaking peoples and have 
not been discredited as have German and 
Italian agents. 


The Tough Chinese 


Reopening of the Burma Road 
Heightens Will to Hang On 





As a blistering sun beat down on the 
mushroom town of Lashio, Burma, one 
day last week, 5,000 ragged Chinese 
coolies toiled up and down ranks of wait- 
ing American motor trucks, sweating, 
cheering, and singing with all the fervor 
of crusaders. The Chinese national spirit 
was riding high because Great Britain, 
having yielded to Japanese pressure July 
18 and closed China’s “Highway of Hope,” 
the mountainous, 726-mile Burma Road, 
extending from Lashio to Kunming in 
Yiinnan, had now decreed its reopening 
Oct. 18. 

After three months of closure, an ac- 
cumulation of 600,000 tons of war sup- 
plies, valued at $20,000,000, could be dis- 
patched to the Chiang Kai-shek armies, 
still battling the Japanese after more than 
three years. While the coolies loaded up 
2,000 trucks, corps of Chinese “hell driv- 
ers” swizzled their last drinks and pre- 
pared for the perilous, roller-coaster jour- 
ney in the face of Japanese threats to 
blast the road into ruin. At seven minutes 
past midnight, Friday morning, the first 
trucks roared off toward China. 

To millions of Chinese, the Burma Road 
stands as a symbol of their will to survive 
as a nation. Not only is it one of the coun- 
try’s last lifelines but a monument to the 
patient, toiling coolies who built it, a 
miracle of mass labor like the Great Wall 
or the Pyramids of Egypt. For nine 
months, between January and September 
1938, nearly 200,000 men, women, and 
children, wielding hoes, picks, and ham- 
mers, aided occasionally by water buffa- 
loes drawing crude, cylindrical boulders, 
hacked and scraped at rock, creating a 
hard, fairly smooth highway. This was the 
all-important 307-mile link from Siak- 
wan, where the old road ended, to the 
Burma frontier. It runs, with many a hair- 
pin bend, over one of the toughest ter- 
rains on earth. 

From mountain ridges as high as 10,000 
feet, it zigzags into sea-level valleys and 











runs through gorges, steaming, malarial 
jungles, fields of flaming poppies, and for- 
ests of tall evergreens. Soon after March 
1939, 100 trucks a day, carrying 200 tons 
of war material, were moving eastward at 
an average speed of 12 miles an hour. 
Hence, the closing last summer was a 
hard blow. 

A few hours after the reopening, Tokyo 
claimed to have bombed key points, in- 
cluding Kunming, the eastern terminus, 
all the way to the Burmese border. The 
Chinese, however, contended that traffic 
was moving satisfactorily. 

Whatever the truth of the respective 
claims, the strategic value of the Burma 
Road from now on rests on a contest to 
see whether Japanese bombs can do more 
damage than 75,000 Chinese coolies can 
repair. 

Heartened by the reopening of the Bur- 
ma Road, the leaders of unconquered 
China in Chungking, the capital, last week 
implored the United States and Britain 
to lend them further aid. Although loans 
from the United States, totaling $85,000,- 
000 have helped China’s infant industries 
to make a start toward self-sufficiency and 
the armies to keep the Japanese at bay, 
fears were expressed that darker days were 
ahead for the capital, insufficiently pro- 
tected by fighting planes and anti-aircraft 
against Japanese bombings which have 
been going on since May 1939. 

The word Chungking, meaning “happy 
again,” seemed to have a prophetic signifi- 
cance when the Chinese made it their war- 
time capital in October 1938. Situated on 
a bold promontory where the green Kia- 
ling River flows into the yellow Yangtze, 
1,500 miles from the seaboard, the city 
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seemed reasonably safe from the invaders. 
In a few months the population of 600,000 
swelled to 2,000,000, and Chungking, al- 
ready a modern city with six- and seven- 
story buildings, blossomed forth with ten 
daily newspapers, seventeen theaters, new 
shops, hotels, and factories. 

To tap the rich hinterlands of Szech- 
wan, Yiinnan, and Kweichow, mountain 
roads were carved out of purple sand- 
stone and gray shale, giving the capital 
easier access to lands producing wheat, 
millet, sugar cane, tea, cotton, silk, coal, 
iron, and many other minerals. Industrial 
life, however, was still in embryo form, 
since some 90 per cent of China’s facto- 
ries had been lost in the Japanese in- 
vasion. To replace these, industrial co- 
operatives, eventually totaling 2,000, were 
formed to turn out steel, ammunition, 
medical supplies, blankets, clothes, and 
food products. The new factories, how- 
ever inadequate, quickened the Chinese 
will to resist. 

Then came the bombings. After eight- 
een months, practically every building 
bears scars of war, and the population, 
systematically removed to safer spots, has 
been reduced to 500,000. For all that, 
Chungking shows no signs of cracking. 
Out of the flaky red sandstone have been 
hacked bombproof shelters, 50 and 60 feet 
deep, and the populace has taken to 
them like a race of gophers. In the 
shelters have been installed newspaper 
presses, a film studio, and comfortable 
sitting rooms for Chiang Kai-shek and 
other officials. 

Air-raid warnings have been reduced to 
a system. When word is received that 
Japanese planes have left their base hun- 


The Burma Road: 726 miles of lifeline 
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Germans in Paris: Despite the best efforts of the Vichy government, 
the French capital is still in the hands of its captors. German soldiers tour 
Montmartre, while uniformed Fréuleins window shop on the Rue Royale. 





dreds of miles away, great red paper balls 
(red lanterns by night) are hoisted atop 
bamboo poles planted on the surrounding 
hills. When the planes get within a hun- 
dred miles of the city, sirens and river- 
boat whistles screech in unison and a few 
minutes later the populace hears the bark 
of anti-aircraft guns, the whine of falling 
shells, and finally the thunderous crash of 
bombs. Half an hour after a raid ends the 
“all clear” sounds, and out from the 
gopher holes rush organized squads to ex- 
tinguish fires, sweep up debris, and start 
repair work. 

Last week Chinese leaders, still pro- 
claiming “war of resistance to the finish,” 
predicted worse raids to come. The city’s 
spirit, however, was expressed by an avi- 
ator. “We aren’t Warsaw or Paris. Chung- 
king can take it.” 





Nazis Southward 


While Nazi sympathizers, home-grown 
and imported, carry on their work in most 
parts of South America, nowhere have they 
succeeded in raising a louder commotion 
than in the Northern Argentine province 
of Misiones, where a narrow strip of land 
sticks up into Brazil and Paraguay like a 
gnarled thumb. Referring to this area, 
among others, the anti-Fifth Column news- 
paper Noticias Graficas recently said: “We 
also have our Nazi foci . . . despite smil- 
ing optimists who deny the existence of a 
Nazi peril.” 

Last week Argentine gendarmes, follow- 
ing up a recent government decree forbid- 
ding seditious meetings, rushed into Mis- 
iones and clamped down on a pro-Nazi 


demonstration that had succeeded in in- 
fl.ming the German-speaking population 
with portraits of Hitler, Nazi banners, and 
shouted boasts that the province would be 
under orders from Berlin within three 
months. 

Although the outburst was handily sup- 
pressed, reverberations were heard in Bue- 
nos Aires where another anti-Fifth Column 
newspaper, Critica, demanded the removal 
of Luis Romanes, Governor of Misiones, 
charging he had hampered police investi- 
gations, and where the pro-Nazi sheet El 
Pampero sneered that it was “an error to 
believe that it would be possible to re- 
strain by force a revolution which is al- 
ready on the march.” 


The German-controlled Condor Airline 
and the Brazilian-owned Snapp Naviga- 
tion Co. last week signed an agreement for 
the coordination of aerial and river trans- 
port facilities in the Amazon Valley. Re- 
garded by the United States as a signifi- 
cant move, the agreement presumably aims 
to develop Amazon resources and to link 
Colombia, Ecuador, and Peru with Atlan- 
tic ports, whence produce could be easily 
shipped to Europe. 





Sidelights of the War 


The Duchess of Kent, sister-in-law of 
King George of Great Britain, cousin of 
King George of Greece, and one of the 
best-dressed women of the world, complet- 
ed a 50-hour auxiliary nursing course at 
London’s University College Hospital last 
week. Known anonymously as “Sister 
Kay,” the Duchess was introduced to her 
husband by that name when he visited 


the hospital, and she curtsied to him like 
the other trainees. 


‘| A shipload of 477 English children ar- 
rived in Australia last week on a Polish 
liner which had been more than two 
months at sea. The youngsters were ap- 
parently little bothered by their long voy- 
age. At one of the many parties given in 
their honor by Australians, they consumed 
300 oranges, 1,000 apples, 2,000 portions 
of ice cream, and 300 pounds of candy. 


{]Some 500 university students among 
the Polish, French, and Belgian soldiers 
interned in Switzerland, where they fled 
before the German Army, have received 
notification that they passed entrance ex- 
aminations to an entirely new university, 
where they can continue their studies dur- 
ing the war. Professors as well as students 
of the institution will be interned soldiers, 
the former including specialists in engi- 
neering, law, literature and history from 
the Universities of Warsaw, Lwow, Paris, 
Lyon, and Strasbourg. Classes, which be- 
gin Oct. 25, will be held in Swiss techni- 
cal schools with textbooks provided by 


the YMCA. 


{| London’s women’s shops did a booming 
business last week. There were several 
reasons: the new and extremely high pur- 
chase tax which went into effect this week; 
the banning of the sale of silk stockings 
after Dec. 31, and the announcement that 
women’s underwear will henceforth be 
manufactured in nineteen shades only— 
rose, nile, pompadour, champagne, azure, 
new peach, lagoon, ivory, black, opaline, 
new mist, khaki, RAF blue gray, new lilac, 
new nectarine, cloud, coffee, gazelle, and 
navy. 
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A FINER CAR IN EVERY WAY 


IT’S HERE—the day when you can step into a Cadillac 
and call it your own! It’s here, because Cadillac has 
lowered its base price by hundreds of dollars—and 
placed this new low figure on one of the finest cars 
ever built. 

Have you seen itP There’s never been a greater 
beauty—inside or out. The luxury of the Fleetwood 
interiors is indescribable. Nothing so rich has ever 
been seen in this price field! 

As for performance—well, this will give you an idea: 
Riding and handling ease are beyond comparison, and 
the Cadillac V-8 engine is the most powerful ever built! 
Few cars in the world can travel with the Sixty-One. 





A GENERAL MOTORS VALVE 


But wait—there’s more! Economy, too, has been 
sensationally increased. The Sixty-One can compare 
economy records with cars built especially for thrift! 

Yes—if you’re going above a thousand dollars," 
you ought to buy a Cadillac. It’s the wise thing to do. 


* For the Cadillac Sixty-One Five-Passenger Coupe de- 
livered at Detroit. Transportation based on rail rates, 
state and local taxes (if any), optional equipment and 
accessories—extra. Prices subject to change without notice. 
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ET US PROVE THAT YOU CAN DUPLICATE THESE BULL’S-EYES 


Every business is aiming at the objectives illus- 
trated above. Today, thousands of concerns are hit- 
ting all these bull’s-eyes with a new kind of office 
duplicating ...a method that does more, does it 
better and at low cost. 

Notice the variety of design and shading, the 
sharp, clean-cut quality of every line in the illus- 
tration. The original copy for reproduction in this 
magazine was one of hundreds run on a moderately 


priced duplicating machine. Let us send you one of 


these duplicated copies for comparison as proof of 
the superior quality of this new duplicating method. 
Just send the corner of this advertisement with your 
letterhead to the address below. 

With your copy we will send examples of a few of 
the many ways this new quality duplicating method 


is being used to effect substantial savings. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 
1235 Babbitt Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA,LTD.,TORONTO 


Multigraph ano Multilith pupticators 
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DEFENSE 





Army Muzzles the Martinets 
for ‘Traming of Draft Men 


Humanized Discipline and 


Good Food Await the Rookies; 
5:45 Bugle to Be Worst Blow 


The primary objective of military train- 
ing is to toughen a soldier to the point 
where he is prepared to follow his superiors 
unhesitatingly, regardless of his own judg- 
ment or feelings. To do this, the seven- 
teenth-century military princes installed 
iron-fisted discipline, regulated every hour 
of a soldier’s life to keep his thoughts from 
straying, and devised endless drills (like 
the sense-dulling Prussian goose step) to 
cause the men to respond mechanically to 
commands. 

This authoritarian discipline changed 
armies from the mobs of the Middle Ages 
to the more or less smoothly operating war 
machines of modern times, but it also 
earned military leaders reputations for bru- 
tality and tyranny. And although the trend 
has been away from hard-boiled leadership 
for many years, the tradition of toughness 
has tended to exaggerate stories of snarl- 
ing top sergeants, stuffed-shirt command- 
ers, and bucko  shavetails—particularly 
since the World War. 

Brought up on such legends of military 
life, the 16,000,000-odd members of the 
post-World War generation who registered 
last week for military service had, for the 
most part, an imperfect idea of what will 
be in store for the 800,000 to be called for 
training between Nov. 18 and June 15 and 
the succeeding groups of selectees. How- 
ever, Gen. George C. Marshall this week 
clarified some of these muddy impressions 
and indicated that most of the draftees 
probably will find Army discipline a lot 
less harrowing than they expect. 


Democratic Discipline 


Stressing the democratic concept of dis- 
cipline, General Marshall in orders to the 
heads of all field armies called for the de- 
velopment of a “unified, efficient, fighting 
force. of citizen soldiers.” To accomplish 
this, he pointed out, it will be necessary for 
the officers to build up morale through 
thoughtful consideration, a method that 
should result in the cheerful and under- 
standing subordination of the individual to 
the good of the team—the essence of Amer- 
ican discipline. 

But Marshall’s orders probably will not 
lighten what the Army expects to be the 
hardest jolt to the rookie: his adjustment 


to life on a time schedule—up at 5:45 a.m., 
with breakfast (fruit, cereal, bacon, eggs, 
bread, and coffee, typically) at 6:15; din- 
ner (such as stew, bread, butter, coffee) at 
noon; supper (possibly meat, beans, bread, 
butter, cake, and coffee) at 5:30, followed 
by the call to quarters at 9:30 and lights 
out at 11 p.m. Once over this hump, the 
trainee will find Army discipline more ex- 
acting but little different than that he 
knew at school and business. 

He will greet the boss (commissioned of- 
ficer) with a salute—a greeting that goes 
back to the ancient knights who adjusted 
the visors of their helmets to see one an- 
other when they met—instead of a “Good 
Morning” as in civil life. And unlike the 
civilian boss who might grunt in return or 
ignore the greeting altogether, the Army 


He will probably find. his superior less 
afraid of breaking Army custom or ruining 
discipline by becoming too familiar with his 
men than the 1918 officer. On the other 
hand, the rookie will learn that he can’t 
buy a commissioned superior a drink, box 
with him (although officers play with en- 
listed men on athletic teams) , or go to the 
theater with him, any more than the bench 
worker in a factory will go to lunch with 
the vice president. 

But be it custom or regulations, Army 
life, in some ways gives the rank-and-file 
soldier more protection than he would 
have as a civilian. This results from the 
fact that the regulations which restrict his 
actions also define his rights and privileges 
in such a way that no superior can amend 
them. And in the case of an officer who 
deliberately abuses his authority, it is the 
time-honored if unwritten duty of the top 
sergeant—in actuality the boss of thé com- 
pany—to have an unofficial talk with that 
officer’s superior, suggesting a lecture for 
the overzealous one. This is almost always 
given, and it prevents such reprisals from 
the men as sloppy drilling or other de- 
liberate attempts to sabotage the erring 
officer. 

If it is the draftee who breaks the rules, 





Uncle Sam’s army, 1940: meals are good, discipline is eased 


boss, be he shavetail or general, must re- 
turn the lowliest rookie’s recognition. Sa- 
lutes, however, are not necessary in mess 
hall or when riding in public conveyances, 
at religious services, and in other circum- 
stances where greetings are unnecessary. 
Just as the smart boss in civil life is in- 
terested in his workmen, the draftee will 
find his officers are interested in his hopes, 
ambitions, family, recreations, and habits. 


he may be reprimanded (in private) or, if 
the offense is serious, he may be court-mar- 
tialed. But here, too, the rookie gets a 
break, for the Army is now in the midst of 
a campaign to avoid disciplinary confine- 
ments where they can be avoided—a drive 
that cut down the court-martial rate 
among enlisted men from 28 per cent in 
1931 to 8.5 per cent last year. Under no cir- 
cumstances, however, may a commissioned 
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officer strike an enlisted man (he may not 
even touch trainees in instructions), and 
he is under orders to frown on noncom- 
missioned officers’ use of profanity in deal- 
ing with subordinates. 

While these rights and prohibitions are 
important, they play little part in the 
everyday dealings between officers and 
personnel. Most trainees are inclined to try 
to please their superiors, either in hope of 
advancement (schools are to be established 
to give likely selectees three months’ train- 
ing for commissions) or because it is an in- 
telligent way to get along, in or out of the 
Army. For their part, the officers are anx- 
ious to get the respect and friendship of 
their men, for it is the element of com- 
radeship and esprit de corps that causes 
soldiers to face an enemy without flinch- 
ing and wins battles, not the threat of the 
firing squad for disobedience. 

This recognition that both the officers 
and the men are but parts of a team fol- 
lows an almost worldwide trend toward 
greater democracy in armies. Britain re- 
cently lowered the barriers between officers 
and men by making it easier for men to 
rise from the ranks and even permitting 
officers and men to drink and eat together. 
And the new army of Germany—home of 
the goose step—has forbidden snobbery 
and encourages officers to be friendly with 
the soldiers. Only in Russia is the trend in 
the opposite direction. There the class dis- 
tinctions between officers and the ranks 
were erased under the Bolshevik regime, 
but, under the threat of the European war, 
the leaders have again been set apart to en- 
force discipline. 


Significance 


Although Army regulations have not 
changed greatly since the World War, the 
young men who will be called for service 
under the Selective Service Act appear to 
be headed for a more democratic Army 
than the one in which their fathers 
served. One reason for this is that the 
Army feels it is on trial before the na- 
tion and must make good in the first 
peacetime conscription program. Another 
factor is the continuing efforts of the 
high command to free the service of the 
type of snobbery that is inconsistent 
with democracy. 

Basically, discipline is just as strict in all 
the essentials as it was in 1918—unwav- 
ering obedience, cleanliness, and courtesy 
are still required—but the nonessentials are 
falling by the wayside. Such forms as ad- 
dressing commissioned officers only in the 
third person: “Would the colonel like some 
more soda?” are dying out. And while 
close-order drill is still considered neces- 
sary as training in obedience, it has been 
greatly simplified. 

Behind all this is the growing awareness 
that modern armies, particularly in the 
United States, are in most cases made up 
of intelligent, educated men, who can be 
depended upon to do some thinking for 


themselves in a pinch, permitting military 
discipline to be placed on a common-sense 
basis. 





Tool Boom 


Step to Cracking Bottleneck 
Taken by the Auto Industry 


Despite record production of machine 
tools,* with 1940 output estimated at 
$400,000,000, or double that of either 1939 
or 1929, a shortage of these “master tools 





*The industry’s September operating rate, 
announced last week, rose 1.6 points to 94.9 
per cent of estimated capacity—a new high 
and within measurable distance of full-scale 
operation despite a skilled-labor shortage. This 
compared with only 74.6 per cent in September 
1939—and capacity itself has increased 41 per 
cent since then. 





Minesweeper Annie? Learn- 
ing that the Navy was searching for 
experienced men for Uncle Sam’s 
embryo minesweeping fleet, Mrs. 
Annie (Tugboat Annie) Anderson, 
for eleven years a San Francisco tug 
operator, has sought to enlist her- 
self and her boat in defense service. 
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of industry”—power-driven machines nec- 
essary for cutting or shaping metal into 
the thousands of parts needed in mass- 
produced planes, tanks, guns, and other 
weapons—is still the toughest problem our 
defense organizers have to solve. 

Emphasizing this in a speech to 500 in- 
dustrialists and businessmen at a lunch- 
eon given in New York Oct. 15 by Alfred 
P. Sloan Jr., General Motors chairman, 
William S. Knudsen, Defense Commission 
production chief, declared that machine- 
tool output for next year was “sold out 
right now.” Warning that time was short 
and speed in defense production a prime 
factor, he appealed to industry for coop- 
eration in getting out the tools and told 
his hearers that if they expected to get a 
lot of machine tools for themselves, they 
had “better take another look.” 

The chief reason for the bottleneck is 
that, despite the vast expansion already 
achieved, the tool industry has still not 
been able to keep pace with the demands 
made upon it by the defense program. 
However, on the day that Knudsen 
spoke, the biggest commercial customer 
of machine-tool makers—the automo- 
bile industry—took an important step 
toward cracking the bottleneck by de- 
ciding to divert to defense machine-tool 
production the industry would normally 
absorb. 

Meeting in New York, members of the 
Automobile and Truck Manufacturers 
Association, affiliate of the Automobile 
Manufacturers Association and represent- 
ing practically all production of automo- 
biles and trucks, resolved that during the 
emergency the motor-vehicle manufactur- 
ers, automotive tool and die makers, and 
body producers should “subordinate work 
on automotive model changes to the neces- 
sities of the defense program and specifi- 
cally to aviation procurement.” 

Acting on the ATMA’s instructions, Al- 
van Macauley, AMA president, two days 
later called a meeting in Detroit for Fri- 
day of this week of representatives of all 
car and truck manufacturing companies. 
The object is to set up a committee to co- 
operate with related industries and the 
aviation industry in listing all available 
facilities adaptable for plane-parts pro- 
duction. At this meeting, to be followed 
by a luncheon attended by aviation and 
automobile tool, die, body, and parts man- 
ufacturers, Knudsen will present a list of 
airplane parts needed by the government, 
including those for two _ standardized 
bombers destined for large-scale produc- 
tion. 

Meanwhile, in another move strength- 
ening the machine-tool position, President 
Roosevelt issued an executive order mak- 
ing it possible for this country to requisi- 
tion millions of dollars’ worth of tools and 
other war materials ordered by Japan and 
other countries but not shipped because 
of export-license bans. This also paved the 
way for the requisitioning by this country 
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Released to the U.S8:: Britain’s power-driven gun turret (shown in nose and tail mounts) 


of large amounts of war goods, including 
machinery, purchased by France, Belgium, 
and the Netherlands last fall but not 
shipped. 

Significance 


Normally, the automobile industry uses 
between 30 and 40 per cent of the ma- 
chine-tool industry’s output. Because of de- 
fense orders, including more than $500,- 
000,000 worth of plane engines, tanks, ma- 
chine guns, and other arms being built by 
the automobile industry itself, this pro- 
portion is now considerably smaller. But 
the release by the auto makers of their 
entire claims on this industry for automo- 
tive work, as part of a scheme for pooling 
all their resources for airplane-parts pro- 
duction, will nevertheless go a long way 
toward closing the gap in our tool capacity 
for defense purposes. 

Under the automobile makers’ plan, this 
extra capacity will be diverted to making 
production machinery for airplane parts to 
be used in standardized aircraft, and with 
the aid of these tools, plus their own pres- 
ent resources adaptable to aircraft work, 
the automobile industry will throw into 
action its vast capacity for mass produc- 
tion in turning out the parts. Another 
probability is that the auto concerns will 
set up their own plane assembly plant. 

All this must be done at the sacrifice of 
major changes in 1942 model cars (changes 
will probably be limited to minor body al- 
terations and the addition of gadgets not 
requiring new tools) , but, subject to these 
limitations, the industry should still be 
able to turn out a full line of cars for the 
1942 season. 

Another effect of the auto makers’ move 
will be to reduce the need for imposing 
upon industry a priority system to speed 
delivery of arms. So far, though empow- 
ered by Congress to do so, the Adminis- 
tration has refrained from putting priori- 
ties into force, but a plan for this pur- 
pose is being prepared for use if needed. 








"Wide World 


A Gift From Britain 


One of the most effective aerial-combat 
innovations introduced by the British since 
the beginning of the war is the power- 
driven multi-gun turret—a hydraulically 
or electrically controlled shelter, which the 
gunner can rotate horizontally or vertical- 
ly, enabling him to fire from almost any 
angle from behind bulletproof glass. 
Armed with four Browning machine guns, 
aimed through a single sight, and firing 
1,200 rounds a minute each, this weapon 
has proved deadly when mounted in heavy 
bombers, fighter-bombers, and fighters. 

Last week, following Washington’s move 
to release the American bomb sights to 
Britain (Periscope, Oct. 21), London of- 
ficials revealed that Britain will turn over 
its power-driven turret to us. This raised 
the possibility that the British turret 
would be incorporated in standardized 
American-made planes for our own use 
and Britain’s, thereby speeding up output 
for both forces and helping scotch British 
criticisms that some of our planes are in- 
sufficiently armed. 

Actually, standardization of planes for 
the American and British Air Forces has 
already begun in our factories. And on 
Oct. 14, Secretary Henry Morgenthau, who 
acts as liaison officer between the govern- 
ment and the British Purchasing Commis- 
sion, revealed that this had already re- 
sulted in a approximation of design for 
Curtiss P-40 pursuit planes and that plans 
were being worked out for production of 
a standardized flying boat for the British 
and American Navies by the Consolidated 
Aircraft Corp. at San Diego. Moreover, 
Morgenthau disclosed that President Roose- 
velt has appointed a four-man committee, 
consisting of Secretaries Morgenthau, 
Frank Knox, and Henry L. Stimson and 
Defense Commisgioner William S. Knud- 
sen, to speed up standardization and out- 
put, and that ten British experts would 
soon arrive to advise on design and guns. 








Meanwhile, the War Department is 
pushing ahead with plans for standardiza- 
tion of all types of Army weapons. As an 
example of this, Assistant Secretary of War 
Robert P. Patterson disclosed that in the 
motorization program, calling for 186,000 
vehicles, gas-tank patterns have been re- 
duced from eight types to three; spark 
plugs and generators from eight to two; 
coils, condensers, and speedometers from 
six to one, and batteries from 29 sizes to 
one. 





Plants for Defense 


Contracts announced by the War De- 
partment last week included a $10,700,000 
award to the Boeing Airplane Co. for plant 
expansions at Seattle (to speed output 
there of Flying Fortress bombers, now be- 
ing turned out at the rate of one every 
two days) and at Wichita, Kan., where 
the company’s Stearman primary trainers 
are coming off the line at the rate of one 
every three hours. In addition, $1,619,508 
was allotted for expansion to the Beech 
Aircraft Corp. at Wichita, and $1,023,200 
went for construction of the Bell Aircraft 
Corp.’s new plant at Niagara Falls. 

Under these contracts, the first of their 
type, the government will reimburse the 
companies for the plant expansions by con- 
tributing 20 per cent of the costs annually 
for five years. The companies have the op- 
tion to buy the properties at the end of 
that period—or before that, should the 
emergency end sooner—at cost, less de- 
preciation, or at a negotiated figure. Mean- 
while, the companies may use their con- 
tracts as collateral for bank loans to fi- 
nance the expansions. 

In addition, the War and Navy Depart- 
ments awarded more orders for munitions 
and other supplies. Among the largest 
were: 


¥ Contracts of $26,000,000 to the du Pont 
company for production of smokeless pow- 
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der at Charleston, Ind., and $11,060,000 
for explosives to be manufactured at Wil- 
mington, Ill. 


A $6,793,539 contract to the Aviation 
Manufacturing Co. (Lycoming division) , 
Williamsport, Pa., for airplane engines. 





Radio as Recruit 


How radio is keeping step with Ameri- 
ca’s preparedness campaign and with the 
popular feeling for all aid to Britain short 
of war: 


4] Networks and independent stations alike 
are helping to popularize recruiting and 
publicize the draft. In the near future the 
networks will begin program pickups from 
training camps to give an intimate picture 
of Army life. NBC’s series starts next 
month, and its ban on war tunes has been 
rescinded insofar as American songs are 
concerned. 


{{ Promoting Americanism is a salient fea- 
ture of the campaign. Columbia has ad- 
vertised alien registration with shows fea- 
turing Thomas Mann and Charles Boyer. 
Last week, NBC revived its “I’m an Amer- 
ican!” series by popular request. These 
programs present patriotic talks by such 
prominent naturalized citizens as Judge 
Ferdinand Pecora of New York, Dr. Ales 
Hrdlicka, famous anthropologist, and 
Claudette Colbert, actress. 


{Network sentiment for aiding Britain has 
vastly increased in the past two months, 
and all pretense at neutrality has vanished. 
The Columbia Workshop’s adaptation of 
“The Age of the Fish” on Oct. 6 and Arch 
Oboler’s “This Precious Freedom,” present- 
ed over NBC five nights later, were indict- 
ments of Nazi methods. Lynn Fontanne’s 
reading of Alice Duer Miller’s “White 
Cliffs’—an NBC sustainer last Sunday 
evening—made listeners weep for Britain. 
And few can listen dry-eyed to NBC’s in- 
termittent broadcasts of radio conversa- 
tions between English children here and 
their parents overseas. Moreover, the Mu- 
tual Broadcasting System last week began 
rebroadcasting a war-background program 
of the British Broadcasting Corp. called 
“Britain Speaks,” while the total of United 
States stations airing BBC news as re- 
ceived from abroad hit a new high of 88. 





The Nation’s Lottery 


With more than 16,000,000 men of 21 to 
36 registered under the Selective Service 
Act Oct. 16 (compared with 23,546,021 be- 
tween 18 and 45 listed in 1917-19), prep- 
arations for the draft entered their second 
phase this week. All over the nation, local 
Selective Service boards of three unpaid 
members (legal advisers and a physician 
work without pay with each board) took 
over the registration cards of the men liv- 
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1,001,375 New York City draft cards, America’s largest concentration 


ing in their areas and started the job of 
determining who shall serve. 

The first step in this task for each board 
was to shuffle the cards of the registrants 
under its jurisdiction, and the assignment 
of a serial number, starting with 1, to each 
card. Corresponding numbers. will be 
drawn one by one in a national lottery at 
Washington on Oct. 29. The number first 
drawn in the lottery then becomes No. 1 
on a national master list. Thus if 1,002 
comes up, holders of that number in each 
local draft board area are the first to be 
called for classification, and, if undeferred, 
for service. Local boards not having a 
serial corresponding with the first number 
drawn (some may have fewer than 1,002 
registrants, for example) will give Order 
No. 1 to the first of their serial numbers 
drawn. 

To keep everyone informed of what’s 
going on, the local boards are required to 
post outside the draft offices: (1) names 
of registrants and serial numbers, (2) the 
order in which each draftee will be called, 
and (3) notice of the mailing of question- 
naires as the numbers come up. 


| Those who failed to register Oct. 16 still 
have a chance to appear before their local 
boards to sign up without facing arrest as 
draft dodgers. This policy, announced by 
Selective Service Director Clarence A. 
Dykstra as soon as he took office last week, 
will be in force until the draft drawing. 
Indications were that, even after lottery 
day, there would be no mass roundups of 
suspected draft dodgers as in the World 
War. Police, however, will ask to see the 
registration cards of persons they suspect 
may not be registered. 


{ President Roosevelt last week signed the 
Overton Moratorium Bill, which permits 
conscripts to discontinue payments on in- 
stallment purchases, mortgages, life insur- 
ance (up to $5,000), taxes, and automo- 
biles (if more than half paid for) during 


their Army service without risking loss of 
these properties. In all cases, however, the 
draftee will be required to repay the ac- 
cumulated debts when his service termi- 
nates. 





Defense Week 


AMMUNITION: Important progress in 
methods of manufacturing shells for the 
big guns of the Army and Navy was re- 
vealed last week. The National Machine 
Tool Builders Association announced that 
a machine capable of turning out a shell 
a minute, designed and built for the Army, 
was now in operation at the Studebaker 
Corp. plant at South Bend, Ind. Another 
new shell-forging process which turns out 
a shell complete in one operation was an- 
nounced by the United Engineering & 
Foundry Co. 


New Jos: Already on the staff of the 
National Defense Advisory Commission 
as a transportation liaison expert, W. Ave- 
rell Harriman, chairman of the board of 
the Union Pacific Railroad, last week took 
on the additional government duties of 
assisting Secretary of Commerce Jesse H. 
Jones in coordinating his department’s ac- 
tivities with the defense program. 


Tin Sme.ter: The government an- 
nounced that the Metals Reserve Co., 
RFC subsidiary, would build a smelter or 
would contract with one of the smelting 
companies to build and operate a plant to 
refine Bolivian tin ore. By agreement with 
Bolivian producers, the Metals Reserve 
Co. will buy concentrates sufficient to 
smelt about 18,000 tons of fine tin annu- 
ally for five years (the company has also 
agreed to release to Britain a maximum of 
6,000 tons of ore a year on request). Our 
normal consumption of tin is about 75,000 
tons a year, 99 per cent of which comes 
from Malaya and Europe. 





More ROO M 


UT in the vast Buick plants 
you Il find men who were 
building motorcars when 
many of us were still looking 
forward -to our first long pants. 


So when these veterans talk to you 
about 1941 models, you’re listening 
toOld Man Experience, seasoned by 
years-long, backstage in-the-know. 


And straight from the shoulder, 
these old-timers will tell you that 
the Buicks now coming off the 
assembly lines top anything pro- 
duced here since the first “‘one- 
lunger” chugged its way down 
the street. 


It isn’t only that they’re handsomer 
carriages. Or that they’re bigger, 
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for the Business Coupe 


delivered at Flint, Mich. Transporta- 
tion based on rail rates, state and local 
taxes (if any), optional equipment and 
accessories—extra. Prices subject to 
change without notice. 


Buick prices 
begin at 


more P 
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"ON DISPLAY 


E AUTO SHOWS 
a owt dealers everywhere 


Owe_eR 


More VA L U E 


roomier, steadier with road- 
hugging weight and poise. 


It isn’t just that the new FIREBALL* 
engines, micropoise-balanced to 
vibrationless ease, carry Buick’s 
exclusive Dynaflash principle to 
new heights of agile brilliance while 
actually getting 10% to 15% more 
miles per gallon. 


It isn’t simply that these great eager 
cars ride easier, handle more nim- 
bly, surround you with travel- 
luxury that even surpasses the 
oft-praised comforts of home. 


It’s even more in the brawn and in- 
built-character and fine-drawn pre- 
cision —in all the things you don’t 
see about a Buick no less than in 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 


the things you can lay eye on. 


Now this modelwise fellow 
sums it all up. 


He says simply, 
“the best yet” is 
waiting for you. 


He means we have never before 
built automobiles so good as these 
we offer you now—never before so 
successfully contrived to give you 
the maximum contentment with 
your automobile. 


So our man isn’t just boasting when 
he invites you to a Buick showroom 
to see “the best yet.” 


Heart and soul, he believes it is 
just that. 


So do we. 

And before long, we think, so 
will you. 

* According to the Encyclopaedia Britannica, a super meteor which 


travels with a series of explosions like the shock waves of a great pro 
jectile is called a ** FireBALL.” 
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Third Year Finds the Wage Act 
Finally Reaching 40-Hour Goal 


New Overtime Requirements 
Are Expected to Raise Costs 
and Hamper Arms Program 


To ease the burden on employers in the 
trend to fewer hours and more pay, the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 pro- 
vided for a gradual reduction in the work 
week and spread its scheduled wage in- 
creases over a seven-year period. For the 
first year, begun in October 1938, it set the 
maximum work week at 44 hours and the 
minimum hourly pay at 25 cents. For the 
second, it cut the maximum hours to 42 
and stepped the pay rate to 30 cents 
(where the figure will remain until 1945). 
And it was not until the beginning of the 
third year—Oct. 24, or Thursday of this 
week, that the law’s first major goal— 
permanent establishment of the 40-hour 
week in interstate commerce—became ef- 
fective. 

Under the escalator provisions, 300,000 
workers received wage increases in 1938 
and 690,000 in 1939, while the work-week 
reduction benefited 1,400,000 the first year 
and 2,382,500 the second. Now the formal 
inauguration of the 40-hour week means 
shorter hours—or time and a half for over- 
time—after this week for about 1,950,000 
workers employed mostly in the whole- 
saling, sawmill, furniture, knit-goods, bak- 
ing, paper and pulp, cotton-goods, and shoe 
industries. 

Another 700,000 or so in the machinery 
and defense industries are also working 
more than 40 hours a week (machine-tool 
workers have been averaging 48 hours), 
but they were already being paid time and 
a half for overtime, since many companies 
in these lines, like most large concerns gen- 
erally, adopted the five-day week long be- 
fore the Wage and Hour Act came about 
(Henry Ford did in 1926). 

During the second year of the act, as in 
the first, the chief headaches bothering the 
Wage and Hour Division were: (1) inves- 
tigation and prosecution of thousands of 
complaints alleging violation of hour or pay 
scales, (2) demands for wider exemption 
of employes engaged in processing farm 
products—reflected in repeated attempts 
to amend the law—and (3) confusion over 
application of the restriction on hours to 
white-collar workers. 

To speed up enforcement, Col. Philip B. 
Fleming, administrator of the division, 
built his staff up from 701 persons a year 


ago to the current 1,871. Up to Oct. 1, the 
division had instituted 875 civil and 122 
criminal suits, and had collected $4,264,342 
in back wages, most of this in the last few 
months, for 147,787 individual workers. 
One uncertainty still hampering enforce- 
ment—challenges of the interpretations of 
the law and even of its constitutionality— 
should be resolved one way or the other 
within the next year, since three cases aris- 
ing under the law are now pending before 
the Supreme Court. 

Fleming also moved during the past 
months to head off the farm bloc’s drive 


Harris & Ewing 


Col. Fleming, Wage-Hour chief 


for wider exemptions. A new series of reg- 
ulations promulgated in July substantially 
eased the burden of the hours restrictions 
by permitting packers and canners to ex- 
ceed 40 hours a week during a 28-week sea- 
sonal rush period. 

These were followed by last week’s re- 
vised white-collar worker regulations 
(Newsweek, Oct. 21). Formerly the di- 
vision had exempted executive employes 
who had a voice in hiring and firing and 
professional workers who performed their 
duties free from direct or active supervi- 
sion. This requirement with regard to pro- 
fessional men is dropped in the new regula- 
tions, which exempt professional workers 
and the newly created class of administra- 
tive employes, if either earn $200 or more 


a month and perform specialized, nonrou- 
tine functions. (Fleming subsequently 
stressed the latter requirement and pointed 
out that salaried workers were not exempt 
solely because they received $200 monthly, 
contrary to some first impressions.) 

All told, the regulations eliminated over- 
time pay requirements for some 200,000 or 
so actors, branch managers, cashiers of 
small banks, accountants, newspapermen, 
driver-salesmen, etc.* 

The other chief accomplishment of the 
Wage and Hour Division during the year 
was the promulgation of nine industry wage 
orders, which established minimum pay 
rates higher than 30 cents for various tex- 
tile and apparel trades. 


Significance 


The big question about the 40-hour week 
is how will it affect the defense program— 
whatever its virtues in more normal times. 
Our statute imposes a less rigid restriction 
upon production than the French law 
which broke down the republic’s rearma- 
ment effort, in that manufacturers here can 
freely exceed 40 hours if they pay over- 
time bonuses. On the other hand, these 
bonuses seriously threaten the prepared- 
ness drive, since they will boost labor costs 
and hamper the National Defense Advis- 
ory Commission’s efforts to prevent infla- 
tionary price increases. 

As industrial output continues to rise in 
coming weeks, numerous additional indus- 
tries will be forced onto an overtime basis. 
This will mean increased costs for the gov- 
ernment on arms contracts and also, as the 
list of industries most concerned by this 
week’s change demonstrates, advancing 
prices on many everyday products needed 
by the consumer. 

In addition, the new white-collar regula- 
tions promise only moderate relief from the 
burden of complying with the hours re- 
strictions in offices. Most office workers are 


‘ still covered by the statute, and the ex- 


emptions sought under the new provisions 
will be scrutinized closely in Washington 
in view of the protests the changes pro- 
voked from the white-collar unions. In 
fact, labor spokesmen are still much con- 
cerned over what they call “lax” enforce- 
ment of the statute generally. 





Reds at Sea 


Rep. C. Arthur Anderson, Democrat of 
Missouri, has recently been creating flur- 
ries in Congress by citing evidence alleged- 
ly filed at the Department of Justice in 





*However, some white-collar workers ex- 
empted by the regulations are covered by union 
contracts for a 40-hour week and will not be 
affected by the change unless their contracts 
are revised. 











Doe, you old terror of the undergraduate! 


How are y? 

Still flunking a fourth of every class on prin- 
ciple, I’ll bet. Still handing out “A’s” like you'd 
hand out years of your life, aren’t you? Still 
keeping star quarterbacks benched for the 
State game—’'fess up, now! 

Okay, Doc, keep it up! You're an institu- 
tion, and we're for you. And we weren't very 
bright at “math,” were we? 

Fact is, it took us a long time to discover 
that working with figures can be mighty fasci- 
nating (outside a classroom, at least). Couldn’t 
run a country, or a business, or a home with- 
out it. And you don’t have to figure every- 
thing out on paper, either. 

There’s a marvelous machine called the 
Comptometer, Doc. Some machine! Adds, 
subtracts, multiplies and divides quicker’n you 
can say how-dee-doo. Or pretty nearly! 

Boss says they save a pile of money on figure 
work, too. “Comptometer Economy,” he calls 
it. That’s just advertising talk for more work 
in less time at lower cost, of course. 

Matter of fact, you could probably use one 
in the Department. Save a lot of chalk in a 
semester. They're made by the Felt & Tarrant 
Manufacturing Company, in Chicago. Better 
write that name down, Doc, before you forget 
it! Comptometer! 
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support of his charges that Harry Bridges, 
the alien president of the International 
Longshoremen’s Union (CIO), was not 
only a Communist but also had conspired 
to murder Joseph Ryan, head of the AFL 
longshoremen’s group, and had plotted 
to sabotage the steamship Pennsylvania in 
the middle of the Panama Canal four years 
ago. 

Last week a New York World-Telegram 
staff writer, Henry’ Lee, revealed further 
evidence of alarming conditions in the mer- 
chant marine as uncovered by G-men in 
talks with shipping executives, masters, 
former union officials, and sailors. Assert- 
edly based on photostatic copies of a re- 
port in Department of Justice files at 
Washington, his story madé these charges, 
among others: 

That morale is dangerously low among 
seamen, a condition laid to curtailment of 
authority of captains and company offi- 
cials, who yield to union demands rather 
than submit cases to the NLRB and face 
an almost certain overruling . . . That 
many captains are ready to quit in disgust 
because of the difficulty of maintaining 
discipline at sea—on one 36-hour cruise 
the crew held six department meetings and 
two general meetings . . . That official 
disciplinary action has been hampered by 
the way Allen Jones, ‘assistant director 
of the Steamboat Inspection Service, 


tion.” And Joseph Curran, president of the 
National Maritime Union (CIO), wrote 
President Roosevelt to urge a public hear- 
ing on the report so the union could tell its 
story. 





The 1941 Trucks 


Improved Models Put on Market 
as Production Nears 37 Record 


The average layman thinks of the auto- 
mobile industry almost entirely in terms 
of passenger cars. But motor executives 
know that commercial cars and trucks 
comprise a growing portion of their busi- 
ness; in fact, 20 per cent of the entire 
automotive market last year as compared 
with 15 per cent in 1929. 

Despite this mounting source of reve- 
nue, new truck models aren’t brought out 
each fall by all manufacturers, and so no 
comprehensive exhibits of commercial cars 
comparable to the fall auto shows are held. 
Nevertheless, a diverse array of new trucks 
for 1941, embodying many substantial im- 
provements, could be seen last week in 
dealers’ showrooms, with some lines also 
on display at the New York World’s Fair 
and at the National Automobile Show in 
New York (Newsweek, Oct. 14), which 
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has stripped local boards of their power 
and centralized it at Washington .. . 
That Communist agitation is increasing 
among seamen and there is a “shocking” 
spread of Communism among wireless 
operators. 

Though admitting that such a report 
existed, the Department of Justice would 
not comment last week. Neither would the 
NLRB or the Maritime Commission. 
Jones, however, told Newsweek that the 
statements about him were “pure fabrica- 


Newsweek chart—McLaughlin 


closed Sunday after attracting a total at- 
tendance estimated at 250,000 persons, 
12 per cent more than last year. New 
trucks will also be exhibited at the Chicago 
Automobile Show, opening Oct. 26. High- 
lights of the 1941 models include these in- 
novations: 


Cuevrouit: Power is supplied by an im- 
proved six-cylinder valve-in-head engine, 
with output stepped up from 78 horse- 
power to 90 without sacrificing economy. 


NEWSWEEK 


A new steering gear greatly reduces effort 
required in turning. 


Diamonp T: A junior group of 2%- to 
6-ton models has been added to the extra- 
heavy-duty line. Featuring the same ap- 
pearance and ease of handling as the larg- 
er trucks, the new models have 45-gallon 
fuel tanks, hydraulic brakes, and 99-horse- 
power motors. 


Dopvee: With 112 standard chassis and 
body models—sixteen more than last year 
—powered by six different engines, includ- 
ing an improved Diesel design, the Dodge 
line is said to meet 97.3 per cent of all 
truck-hauling requirements. Sealed-Beam 
headlights and new-style parking lights 
mounted on the cowl provide improved il- 
lumination. Driver comfort is increased by 
redesigned seat and back cushions. 


Forp: Stronger and more durable cab 
construction and better styling, with more 
chrome on the hood and radiator and 
brighter body colors, are features of the 
1941 Ford trucks. A new economical 30- 
horsepower, four-cylinder engine is offered 
for house-to-house deliveries. 


GMC: This division of the Yellow 
Truck & Coach Manufacturing Co., Gen- 
eral Motors subsidiary, has provided 
roomier cabs with new-style seat cushions 
to give “passenger-car comfort.” Ball- 
bearing steering is standard throughout, 
reducing driving effort by as much as 57 
per cent. A new economy engine saves 
20 to 40 per cent in fuel while losing 
only 14 per cent in horsepower. 


Mack: An unusually wide range of 
equipment is featured, both gasoline and 
Diesel powered, with styles ranging from 1 
ton to the largest regularly manufactured 
trucks in the world. A new series designed 
for heavy hauling has all-metal cabs with 
“passenger-car comfort” and de luxe fit- 
tings such as adjustable seats. 


Wuite: A completely new line is offered 
by White with improved Super Power en- 
gines that give more power while cutting 
fuel consumption. Many basic parts on the 
various models are interchangeable, ena- 
bling fleet owners to reduce maintenance 
costs. 


Significancemnoro 


With retail truck sales for the year to 
date running 20 per cent above the same 
period of 1939, the industry’s production 
for the full year 1940 should considerably 
exceed last year’s total of 757,000 and pos- 
sibly even pass the 1937 record of 947,000 
units. Further gains seem assured for 
1941. 

The current rate of operations naturally 
reflects not only the improvement in gen- 
eral business but also orders resulting 
from the defense program. So far this year 
the Army has contracted for more than 
65,000 units of motor truck equipment, 
and purchase of an additional 60,000 ve- 
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m It was a great day in California’s San Joaquin Valley. The whole 
. town of Madera took a holiday. Not only was Madera to see its first 
t- airplane but (‘‘who ever heard of such a thing’’) an airplane carrying 
express! A bundle of 100 copies of that morning’s FRESNO REPUBLICAN 
was to be delivered at Madera, via parachute. Next morning the 
d REPUBLICAN said: ‘‘Madera Greets Glenn Martin. ... Daring 
1- Aviator Flies 24 miles in 25 minutes, Delivers Papers and Returns to 
Fresno.” 
is 
le Prophetic news! Air express in its infancy! It was hard to 
i- believe your eyes! Harder still to believe young Glenn Martin 
e —even though, since 1909, he had been building clumsy look- 
ing flying machines and doing unheard-of-things with them. 
Hadn’t he said that one day giant airplanes would carry heavy 
loads of passengers, mail and express over long distances, not 
only over land but over sea? Who could believe it? 
") Yet, though few could see eye to eye with him, Martin went 
2 on to turn his own vision into reality. In 1913 he built America’s 
first over-water “‘transport”—a four-passenger hydroplane. 
a Year after year, his rare combination of pioneering foresight 
y and practical fulfillment contributed new “firsts” to flying 


i history. Year after year, he continued to build airplanes of 





y Air Express made News! 


constantly increasing speed, range, capacity and utility until, 
in 1935, his famous Martin Clippers inaugurated the first 
trans-Pacific service—and made his early prophecy a world- 
wide fact. 

Accomplishment of one Martin vision soon leads to another. 
The 26%-ton trans-Pacific Clippers were quickly eclipsed by 
the 3114-ton Martin Model 156, completed in 1937. And the 
great, 2014-ton gull-winged Martin Model PBM—huge flying 
dreadnaughts now being built for the U. S. Navy—will extend 
over thousands of miles of sea and coast line, a longer and 
stronger arm of national defense. 


Today the manufacturing facilities of the great Martin plant 
are turned entirely to mass production of military aircraft. 
But Glenn L. Martin and his engineers continue to vision flying’s 
greater peace-time future. Huge new Martin air liners of the 
future, of far greater size, speed, range, luxury and capacity 
than the largest ocean air transports in use today, have been 
designed—ready for production schedules when the world’s 
air commerce demands them. Today’s planning is tomorrow’s 
progress. 

Tue Gienn L. Martin Co., Bartmmore, Mp., U. S. A. 


Ready for the Future of Trans-Oceanic Flying . . . M A be T I N 
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READY TO BUILD: The Martin Liner— 
a practical Martin development for the 
future. Gross weight, upward of 65 tons. 
Wing span, over 200 ft. Speed, New York 
to London in 12 hours. When over-ocean 
transport reaches the need for such huge 
sircraft, Martin can and will build them. 
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There's 


only one baby ¢z she world 
with a foot 


ae it’s a precious little bundle from heaven, or 
canned goods from the grocery, we want to be sure what’s 
inside. Hence various means of identification — footprints, 
tags, marks, brands and what-not. 

We like our brands. 

They mean much to us. 

They light up the market-place, so that we don’t bark 
our buying shins. 

They bond us against “caveat emptor.” 

What the beam and the beacon are to the pilot, brands 
are to the buyer—they keep us from getting lost, and help 
us to land safely. 

Brands enable us to glory, with its maker, in the triumph 
of a worthy product; or to join in silent embargo against a 
product that falls down. 

* * & 

Mother, father —if the consumer researchers are right — 
if brands mean nothing —then it makes no difference what 
baby you take home— just so the little*fellah”’ is sound in body 
and limb, and reveals no glaring weakness in the laboratory. 


Well — not without reason are newspapers, given 
names, too! 


One of the most meaningful names is that of THE 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS. 


It stands for something definite and fine. 


The whole earth is the beat of the DAILY NEWs’ staft. 
News cannot happen where a CHICAGO DAILY NEWS re- 
porter cannot go. Barred doors are open to him. His is the 
communique for which an anxious world waits. To the 
virtues of courage, tirelessness and sincerity, he adds 
the priceless virtue of accuracy. 


To the end that people believe what they see in THE 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS. 


And the spiritual momentum of that belief carries over 
into its advertising columns—people believe its advertising, too! 


So, when you want to let the people in America’s second 
largest and most vital market know the truth about your 
product, what you say will be more effective if you say it in 
the newspaper which, of itself, has genuine reader -in-the- 
home acceptance. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


Chicago’s HOME JAewspaper 
WITH THE MOST VALUABLE CIRCULATION IN THE CITY 





DAILY NEWS PLAZA, 400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Plaza 


DETROIT OFFICE: 4-779 General Motors Building 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Hobart Building 
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hicles is contemplated. One effect of this 
program will be to accelerate the trend of 
the past couple of years toward trucks of 
2 tons and over (see chart, page 38) ai- 
though improved retail trade should also 
sustain the demand for light delivery mod- 
els of 34 ton and less. 





The Co-ops Spread 


The world’s first cooperative oil well 
started flowing early this month near Laton, 
Kan. Drilled by a subsidiary of the Con- 
sumers Cooperative Association, a federa- 
tion of more than 400 retail co-ops in the 
Midwest, the well will supply crude oil 
to the organization’s processing plant at 
Phillipsburg, Kan., hailed on its opening 
last Jan. 1 as the country’s first coopera- 
tive oil refinery. 

This extension of consumer activity in- 
to new fields was stressed in Chicago last 
week at the biennial congress and silver- 
anniversary celebration of the Cooperative 
League of the U.S.A., founded 25 years 
ago as a national educational federation. 
Pointing out that cooperatives have more 
than 2,000,000 individual members in this 
country and do an estimated annual busi- 
ness of $600,000,000, E. R. Bowen, general 
secretary of the league, cited, among other 
achievements of the movement in the last 
two years, the growth of health and burial 
associations and the building of five com- 
mercial fertilizer factories, a coffee-roast- 
ing plant, two feed and two flour mills, and 
a paint factory. 

In the financial field, there has been a 
continued spread of credit unions, he 
pointed out, while a cooperative bank has 
been set up in Indiana. In this connection, 
an important new development was re- 
vealed by Perry L. Green, president of the 
Ohio Farm Bureau Cooperative Associa- 
tion, who announced that league directors 
had approved immediate establishment of 
a National Cooperative Finance Associa- 
tion as the keystone of a network of region- 
al groups which will undertake to supply 
the long- and short-term credit needs of 
the organizations and their members. 





Surplus Solution 


Most proposals for helping the farmer 
consist principally of kind words or in- 
creased government subsidies, but two 
months ago Graham Patterson, publisher 
of the rural magazine Farm Journal and 
Farmer’s Wife, originated a new scheme 
to help prevent price breaks in surplus 
farm commodities—one based simply on 
self-interested action by business. 

It works thus: the Farm Journal collects 
data on surpluses from the Department of 
Agriculture and private sources .and re- 
Ports it, listed by states, at regular inter- 
vals to a cooperating group of big farm- 
produce buyers such as restaurants, rail- 
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Rumbling Under the Stock Market 


by RALPH ROBEY 


F or the past several days there 
has been rumbling under the stock 
market. It hasn’t been of a character 
to make headlines, but it has been there 
nonetheless. Prices have edged irregu- 
larly higher. The volume of trading has 
shown a tendency to hold a little above, 
rather than a little below, half a mil- 
lion shares a day. The tone has been 
one of increasing restlessness, instead 
of the lethargy of earlier weeks. In 
short, it has been a market that has 
given the impression of preparing itself 
for action. 

And, it may be added, it’s about time. 
Last Saturday the market, as measured 
by the Dow-Jones industrial average, 
closed at 132. On August 24 last year 
—or just a week before the start of the 
war—the figure was 131. And a year 
earlier, or September 17, 1938, it was 
132. 

In the meantime, it is true, there 
have been rallies which carried the 
market to 150-155, and last spring there 
was a slump which brought the aver- 
age down to 112. But none of these 
movements has been able to hold, so 
currently we are faced with the spec- 
tacle of having stocks selling on the 
average at almost exactly the same 
price they sold for both one year ago 
and two years ago, in spite of an inter- 
vening more than 40 per cent increase 
of industrial production in this country, 
in spite of all that has happened in 
Europe, and in spite of our govern- 
ment having launched, because of the 
necessity of hurriedly strengthening 
our military position, the greatest 
peacetime spending program in the 
history of the world. 


The reason for the market having 
ignored these major developments pro- 
vides the basis from which one must 
judge the present situation. Among stu- 
dents of the market the problem usu- 
ally is analyzed under three obvious 
heads, as follows: 


1—Tue War: Two major points 
stand out in connection with this: (a) 
What are the chances of the English 
war orders suddenly being eliminated 
from our business structure in case of 
a German victory? And: (b) What are 
the chances of this country becoming 
directly involved in the war? Needless 
to say there are no definitive answers 
to these questions, merely opinions. 


The general view in the Street, how- 
ever, just as everywhere else, is that 
England’s future has become appre- 
ciably brighter in recent weeks, but 
that this country is being drawn closer 
and closer to direct involvement. On 
this aspect of the problem, therefore, 
the situation marketwise has been 
about a standoff, or at least has been 
too uncertain to cause either buying or 
selling of securities. 


2—Business AND Prorirts: The basic 

‘tor in the business outlook, of course, 
is the defense program. This program, 
in combination with foreign orders, is 
largely responsible for the rising trend 
of activity over the past year and it 
assures, if it is continued, a further 
rise of considerable magnitude. But on 
the other side is the matter of taxes. 
The recently enacted so-called excess- 
profits tax has had no particular effect 
upon the market as a whole but this 
bill is regarded as only the beginning. 
Thus here again the general picture 
has been more or less of a standofi— 
business promises to be better but it 
may not be more profitable, and one 
buys and sells stocks on the basis of 
profits, not on the volume of activity. 


3—Tue Pouiticat Front: Since the 
nomination of Wendell L. Willkie the 
market has consistently refused to dis- 
count the election. At times Wall Street 
has been hopeful that Willkie would 
win; at other times it has been prac- 
tically convinced that he didn’t have 
a chance. But neither of these views 
has been crystallized into buying or 
selling of securities. The attitude has 
been that it would pay to wait, some- 
thing might happen. So here, too, just 
as on the other two phases of the 
problem, the outlook has been more or 
less of a standoff. 


That has been the picture, for 
weeks and months. Why, then, this 
present rumbling under the market? 
Simply that in one category there has 
been a marked change in the past week 
or ten days. For the first time it is 
believed that Willkie has a real chance 
—that we are approaching the end of 
government by bureaucrats who are 
basically distrustful of business—that 
the defense program may be given an 
opportunity to succeed with traditional 
American efficiency. It’s still just a 
hope, but the market is worth watching. 














THROUGHOUT INDUSTRY—THERE’S 


Longest and newest of high-speed 
motorways, the 160-mile Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike was laid with no 
speed limit on contractors! Com- 
pleting its stretch with the world’s 
largest paving mixers on a 24- 
hours-a-day basis, the Tri-State 
Engineering Co. names HEWITT 
Hose as one reason for its record 
accomplishment. Extreme pressures 
were the rule—severe abuse could 
hardly be avoided, yet “our HEWITT 
Hose stood up 
perfectly and 
actually saved 
us money’, 

Throughout the 
industrial world 


HEWHTT 


INDUSTRIAL HOSE 


you hear this: HEWITT Hose reduces 
costly service interruptions and 
wears longer on the job. That's be- 
cause it’s special hose, engineered 
and built by men who specialize in 
industrial hose. With HEWITT, it's 
a habit to pioneer with exclusive 
compounds, with synthetic materi- 
als for special services, with new 
features of construction that step 
up efficiency, lower operating 
costs. Near you there is a HEWITT 
distributor, who 
will always serve 
your every need 
promptly. Hewitt 
Rubber Corpora- 
tion, Buffalo, N.Y. 


HEWITT Distributors are listed in Classified Telephone Directories under “Rubber Goods” or “Belting” 


HOSE * CONVEYOR AND TRANSMISSION BELTS ¢ PACKING 
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We are cooperating with 
Farm JouRNAL and Farmer's Wire 
America’s Largest Rural Magazine 
in a Nationwide Campaign to 


Reduce Farm Surpluses 

















roads, and companies 
with employe dining 
rooms. These firms 
can then buy up sur- 
pluses at advanta- 
geous prices and at 
the same time steady 
the market. 

The Farm Journal 
also sends out from 
its experimental kitch- 
en suggested quanti- 
ty recipes for the sur- 
plus items and pro- 
vides menu stickers for advertising 
purposes (one bears the slogan “Reduce 
Farm Surpluses” emblazoned across a 
knife and fork rampant). This promotion 
helps raise the consumption of surplus 
items without decreasing consumption 
in other lines. 

Last week the November issue of the 
Farm Journal reported encouraging prog- 
ress so far. Nearly 130 large organizations 
(including American Telephone & Tele- 
graph, Pennsylvania Railroad, and Metro- 
politan Life) serving 85,000,000 meals an- 
nually are cooperating and in August alone 
used more than 1,000,000 pounds of listed 
products. 


We are cooperating 
in a nation-wide campaign 
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Sponsored by **Farm Journal 
and Farmer's Wite’’ 
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‘L'axes and Profits 


Second Revenue Act Cuts Gains 
but Permits Margins Over 1939 


When the President signed the Second 
Revenue Act of 1940 (Newsweek, Oct. 7) 
business knew the worst, for a time at 
least, about one of the major uncertainties 
overhanging the financial scene. Last week, 
as third-quarter and interim reports came 
in from leading companies, it was possible 
to note specifically what effect the in- 
creased levies were going to have. 

Where companies have made adjust- 
ments for the increased tax liability in- 
curred during 1940 to date—as most have 
—the relation between recent and 1939 
earnings is of course distorted. For ex- 
ample, American Telephone & Telegraph, 
whose $289,290,000 consolidated revenue 
for the three months ended Aug. 31 was up 
17 per cent over the 1939 period, showed 
only a profit gain of less than 1 per cent 
after allowing for additional 1940 taxes. In 
the chemical field—vulnerable to the ex- 
cess-profits levies—Mathieson Alkali Works 
for the September quarter showed a net 
of $422,700, a 46 per cent gain over the 
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same period in 1939, but its income before 
taxes had been up 67 per cent. 

Although its tax deduction was not re- 
vealed, Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing clearly showed the effect of the 
levies on its expanding business by report- 
ing a September net of only $1,376,000— 
smallest month since February and $238,- 
000 under August. Chairman A. W. Rob- 
ertson has estimated that the new taxes 
might involve additional monthly charges 
of $500,000 for the balance of the year. 

Also last week, President Charles E. 
Wilson of General Electric warned that 
while billings would increase further in the 
final quarter owing to the record volume 
of orders, profits would not increase pro- 
portionately because of taxes, the lower 
margins on defense orders, and the sacrifice 
of efficiency under speeded-up defense pro- 
duction. 

One of the companies so far unaffected 
by the new taxes is Masonite Corp., whose 
$1,659,000 net for the fiscal year ended 
Aug. 31 is a gain of 43 per cent over 1939 
(the increased taxes apply only to fiscal 
years begun after Dec. 31, 1939). On the 
other hand, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., 
after providing for the new taxes, was able 
to show a nine-month 1940 net of $7,315,- 
000, up 87 per cent from last year. And 
Republic Steel, reporting a nine-month net 
of $12,633,000 for a 224 per cent gain over 
1939, has charged off the July tax boost 
from 18 to 20.9 per cent but not the later 
increase to 24 per cent. 


Significance 





The principal lesson shown by the cur- 
rent statements is that figures must be 
scrutinized with great care before earnings 
comparisons or predictions are made, these 
factors depending on how the tax charges 
are handled and on each company’s sus- 
ceptibility to the excess-profits impost. 
From the over-all picture so far, it appears 
that while the new taxes will narrow profit 
margins considerably, they will still per- 
mit most firms to show appreciable gains 
over last year. 





Week in Business 


Depication: As the climax of the ten- 
year James River Improvement Program, 
in which the river bed was widened, deep- 
ened, and straightened at a cost of $6,000,- 
000, Richmond’s new $2,500,000 Deep- 
water Terminal was dedicated last week 
by Federal, state, and city officials. Four 
miles downstream from the Virginia capi- 
tal on a 120-foot state highway, the new 
terminal consists of a 1,250-foot concrete 
wharf, two huge fireproof warehouses, 
elaborate freight-handling equipment, and 
8 miles of rail connections and yard tracks. 
In conjunction with the river improve- 
ments, it will provide facilities for ships 
up to 650 feet long and drawing up to 25 
feet of water (covering 90 per cent of all 





May needs sharp 


pencils. But she doesn’t need a 
machine shop to sharpen them. 

We show this preposterous 
gadget to make this simple and 
important point: businessoffices 
could make the same mistake 
in buying figuring machines. 
For one reason or another, per- 
haps because of too short a line to choose 
from, they might get “too much machine 
for the job.” That would be serious— 
because it’s expensive. 


IT CAN’T HAPPEN WITH MONROE 


Monroe has so many models it can fit any con- 
dition in any business. Take adding-calculators: 
Monroe has 24 models! From the small, hand 
operated Model L to the great Model A-1, “mas- 
ter mind” of all automatic calculating machines. 

And Monroe offers the benefits of its experi- 
ence, based on thousands of case histories, to de- 
termine just which machine best fits your business. 

In short, Monroe’s line is so complete it can 
fit any situation in any business. ONLY 
MONROE can give you the figuring service that 
“fits like a glove!” 


There is a Monroe machine for every type of business 


figuring — adding-calculators, adding-listing, book- 
keeping, check writing and check signing machines. 


MONROE 















L. f 

Lowest priced keyboard adding-calculator 
on the market (Model L). Multiplies, di- 
vides, adds, subtracts. Spot-proof keyboard. 
Light weight, portable and hand operated. 
ideal for office figuring or use at home. 








¥ 


A new Monroe (Model MA-7W). 
Simple and sturdy. Electric carriage shift 
and electric dials clearance. Divides auto- 
matically without pre-setting of levers. 
Priced to fit any budget. Economical for 
volume figuring or occasional use. 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. > ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
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On hoarding trifles ) 6.) ren we mov 


In 1923 the deepest 
“crown” that auto- 
mobile fender steel 
could take was 2% 
inches. Today, the 
improved steel for 
modern fenders 
takes “crowns” 18 
inches deep, yet 
costs only half as 
much. 


NEarLy 2500 sharp- 
eyed young wom- 
en, selected for 
their ability to spot 
minute flaws that 
men might miss, are 
employed by the 
steel industry to in- 
spect tin plate. 


Tue first barbed 
wire fence had 
wooden pegs strung 
along a length of 
plain wire, with 
sharpened points of 
wire protruding 
from each peg. 


from an old to a new 

dwelling do we realize 
the full scope of our magpie acquisitiveness. Then every 
drawer, every shelf, every corner of the attic or storage 
locker disgorges its cargo of trivia. Very often, such a 
clutter of keepsakes has lost any immediate meaning. 
Eventually, however, each one evokes some souvenir of 
things past that were pleasant, or funny or thrilling. 


‘And we like that. In times like these, the tracking- 
down of half-forgotten experiences may be pure escap- 
ism, but it is soul-satisfying. That battered ashtray with 
its almost indecipherable legend may remind us of long, 
sun-drenched days on the shore or the faint susurrus of 
a canoe in a mountain lake. This tarnished teaspoon 
may recall days when saucers were piled high on café 
tables and the affairs of the world were settled with 
youthful omniscience. Here’s a faded tintype that has 
its significance and there’s a gimcrack toy with its own 
special meaning to no one but ourselves. 


Yes, we quite approve of hoarding trifles, even if they 
do eventually become a nuisance and have to be chucked 
out. We find them interesting in themselves. And we 
find it equally interesting to note how many of them 
derive directly from steel and steel products. 


The monkey-on-a-stick hauled triumphantly from a 
“fish-pond” may very well be made from the same sort 
of tinplate that stands on pantry shelves. The set of 
views of Niagara Falls is stapled together with tiny 
lengths of steel wire. The scratched cigarette box with 
the maple leaf on it is made from sheet steel, almost 
identical in gage with the sheets that were formed into 
the body of your car. 


So it goes. It is, we think, a good indication of the 


close inter-relationship between steel and our comforts, 
pleasures and hobbies. Steel’s versatility of form—from 
36-inch deep structural shapes to hair-thin hypodermic 
needles—is such that it is the one omnipresent material. 
As producers of virtually every type of steel, Bethlehem 
Steel Company enjoysits participation in the most prosaic 
and the most dramatic oc:cupations and pre-occupations. 








This advertisement of Berutenem Stee, Company was set up in 10 point Janson type 
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commercial vessels) to tie up at Rich- 
mond. 


Broapcast Power: An improved Klys- 
tron, a generator that broadcasts electri- 
cal power through the air, was demon- 
strated before 100 engineering professors 
and educators at the Bloomfield, N. J,, 
laboratories of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Co. When the 6-foot 
horn through which the generator sends 
its micro waves was aimed at antennae 
attached to flashlights in the _ visitors’ 
hands, it lighted the bulbs just as though 
batteries were inside the cases. The new 
generator was hailed as bringing the wire- 
less transmission of electricity nearer to 
practical application in illumination and 
other home uses and is said to have other 
potentialities, such as increasing the num- 
ber of television channels and producing 
heat for medical therapy by ultra short 
wave. The Klystron was developed at 
Stanford University two years ago. Rights 
to it were subsequently acquired by the 
Sperry Gyroscope Co., for which Westing- 
house is perfecting the instrument. 


Picking Cuamp: Harold Mason, 1)5- 
year-old high-school athlete of Senath, 
Mo., won the first national cotton-picking 
contest held last week at Blytheville, Ark. 


' Youngest of the 135 contestants entered 


from eleven Southern States, Mason re- 
ceived $1,000 for picking 129 net pounds 
in two hours. Some cotton pickers do lit- 
tle better than this in a full day. 


New Buimpine: Moving farther up- 
town for the fifth time in 103 years, the 
New York jewelry firm of Tiffany & Co. 
opened for business Monday morning in a 
new $1,000,000 building of granite, lime- 
stone, and marble at the corner of Fifth 
Avenue and 57th Street, fashionable shop- 
ping thoroughfares. The store, which has 
done a gross business of well over $350,- 
000,000 in the past 40 years (it was found- 
ed in 1837 with $1,000 borrowed capital) , 
now occupies seven air-conditioned floors, 
plus a basement, mezzanine, and pent- 
house. 


Personne: Sheldon R. Coons, execu- 
tive vice president of Lord & Thomas, ad- 
vertising agents, resigned effective Dec. 
31 to open an office as personal consultant 
on merchandising, management, and ad- 
vertising. Edward Lasker, formerly. vice 
president in charge of radio broadcasting, 
will become first vice president and gen- 
eral manager . . . Stanley Clarke was ap- 
pointed substitute trustee for Associated 
Gas & Electric Co., top unit of the bank- 
rupt Associated system, succeeding his 
late partner, Walter H. Pollak . . . Wil- 
liam H. Holmes, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of Bonwit Teller since 1935, 
was elected president of the store to suc- 
ceed Mrs. Hortense M. Odlum, who be- 
came chairman .. . Rear Admiral Wil- 
liam G. Du Bose, US.N. retired, was 


elected chairman of the executive com- 
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Wide World 


Edward Lasker of Lord & Thomas 


mittee and a director of the Cramp Ship- 
. . . Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
named Roy W. Peet, former advertising 
director, as assistant to President E. H. 


building Co. 


Little and Executive Vice President James 
S. Adams; his post will be taken by Hugh 


McKay, former European advertising di- 


rector. 


Notes: The McGraw-Hill Publishing 


Co. announced that The Annalist, na- 
tional weekly financial journal hitherto 
published by The New York Times, would 
be discontinued and merged with Business 
Week . . . Having recently disposed of its 
tin-plate division to the Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corp., so as to concentrate on 
can manufacture, the McKeesport Tin 
Plate Corp. asked stockholders to approve 
changing its name to the National Can 
Corp... . When the Michigan Alkali Co. 
of Wyandotte celebrated its golden anni- 
versary, gold watches were presented to 
567 employes who had been with the firm 
for 25 years or more . .. Marking the com- 
ing of age of the plastics industry, its 
trade association, the Society of the Plas- 
tics Industry, Inc., opened a permanent 
office at 295 Madison Avenue, New York, 
to establish a clearinghouse of informa- 
tion on the new materials. 


Trenps: The cost of living of wage 
earners’ families rose by .5 per cent from 
August to September, according to the 
National Industrial Conference Board in- 
dex, which reached 86.4 for September, 
compared with 86 in August and 85.9 a 
year ago . . . Unfilled orders for pianos 
were at the highest level in more than 
twelve years, totaling 7,985 at the end of 
September, 37.2 per cent ahead of 1939, 
the National Piano Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation reported . . . Production of steel 
ingots is averaging 94.9 per cent of capac- 
ity this week, compared with 94.4 per cent 
last week and 90.2 in the week ended Oct. 
28, 1939. 

















ANY BOY 


can make a motor 














e For a thing so important to 
modern life, an electric motor is an 
amazingly simple device. Just a few 
pieces of steel, iron and copper, 
wound with coils of wire. Any 
bright boy can follow instructions 
and make one that will run.* 


¢ Yet the most romantic story 
ever told could be written about the 
electric motor. It runs practically 
every mechanical device inuse today. 
It turns the wheels of industry. It 
carries people to work from the 
suburbs to the topmost floors of tall 
buildings. It changes housekeeping 
from dreaded drudgery to delight- 
ful adventure. Our daily lives and 
livelihoods depend—more than we 
realize—upon the smooth, effortless 
spin of a thousand electric motors. 


¢ In fact, electric motors are so 
common nowadays that we accept 
them as our primitive ancestors ac- 





cepted air, water and fire. We flick 
a switch—and an automatic razor 
zips off our whiskers. We push a 
button—and our automobile motor 
starts. A faucet turns—and a far- 
away pump delivers water. A vacu- 
um cleaner cleans, an electric fan 
cools, an adding machine adds, a 
phonograph plays—and it’s all au- 
tomatic, as far as most of us are 
concerned. 


e We have been making electric 
motors for a great many years—in 
fact we’ve made millions and mil- 
lions of them. Naturally, we have 
improved their design and construc- 
tion considerably since 1886. We 
can remember when we thought a 
\%-horsepower motor, which took 
up more than a cubic foot of room, 
was a pretty commendable achieve- 
ment. Now we can pack the same 
horsepower into a third of the space, 
sell it for less, and save the user a 
big dividend in operating cost. 


e But after all, it’s fitting the 
motor to the job that really counts. 
A %-horsepower motor and a 10- 
horsepower job just can’t be com- 
bined. Neither can an oil rig and a 
motor designed for an air condi- 
tioning system. That is why West- 
inghouse offers stock motors in 
thousands of types, sizes and rat- 
ings. And if none of these is exactly 
what is needed, a special model will 
be built to order. 


© The electric motor is “bread 
and butter” to us—and to almost 
everyone else. The more we learn 
about the jobs it can do, the more 
we can add to its usefulness. Mean- 
while, we keep right on with the 
testing, experimenting and improv- 
ing that have helped to make the 
electric motor the unsung hero of 
American progress. 


%* Maybe you know a bright boy who would like to have us send him a little book telling how he 
can make a toy motor that will run. Just write Westinghouse, 306 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Lardner’s 
Fearless Football Forecast 
for Newsweek 


WEEK END OCT. 26 


Cornell over Ohio State 
Fordham over St. Mary’s 
Penn over Michigan* 

Navy over Yale 

Harvard over Dartmouth 
Columbia over Syracuse 
Georgetown over N.Y.U. 
Holy Cross over Brown 
Temple over Penn State . 
Tennessee over Florida** 
Georgia Tech over Auburn 
Mississippi over Arkansas 
Georgia over Kentucky 
Notre Dame over Illinois 
Purdue over Wisconsin 
Northwestern over Indiana 
Minnesota over Iowa 
Oklahoma over Iowa State 
Nebraska over Missouri 
Texas over Rice 

Texas A. and M. over Baylor 
Washington over California 
Washington State over Oregon 
Oregon State over U.C.L.A. 
Stanford over Southern California 





*Special 
** Bombshell 


Good going: score on judgment-passes 
for week ended Oct. 19: completed 22; 
fumbled 2; both sides offside 1. Success 
average to date: 69 right, 16 wrong, 5 
tied: 81.2%. 








Air-mail special: Reagan’s first of five flights through Princeton 
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Pan-American Games of *42 to Replace Olympics 
and Bind Nations of Hemisphere in Closer Unity 


To replace the Olympic Games, indefi- 
nitely rubbed out by war, athletic lead- 
ers in this hemisphere plan to inaugurate 
the Pan-American Games, beginning at 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, in the autumn 
of 1942, and thereafter every four years. 
Representatives of a few American na- 
tions feel that these are inauspicious days 
to talk about a new international sport 
event, but a majority have voted for the 
idea as promoting the good-neighbor pol- 
icy. 

Arrangements for the 1942 Pan-Ameri- 
can Games have, in fact, advanced far be- 
yond the talking stage, as revealed last 
week by Avery Brundage, who represented 
the United States at a sports congress in 
Buenos Aires Aug. 28-31. At that time the 
delegates elected Brundage president of 
the Pan-American Games Committee and 
Dr. Heraldo Pederneiras of Brazil vice 
president, 

A tentative schedule of fifteen sports has 
been arranged. The Pan-American program 
calls for basketball, boxing, chess, cycling, 
fencing, polo, rowing, shooting, swimming, 
tennis, track and field, water polo, weight- 
lifting, wrestling, and yachting. After some 
discussion, the delegates decided not to in- 
clude soccer, because of the difficulty in 
distinguishing between pro and amateur 
soccerists in South America. 

Rating the nations on past performances, 
victory as a team seems to be Uncle Sam’s 


“ — 


International 


for the taking, with Argentina runner-up. 
United States athletes can prepare for 
strongest opposition as follows: in boxing, 
from Argentina; in chess, from Argentina 
and Cuba; in polo, from Argentina, Brazil, 
and Chile; in rowing, from Argentina and 
Canada; in shooting, from Brazil and 
Mexico; in swimming, from Argentina and 
Ecuador; and in yachting, from Argentina 
and Chile. Baseball may be added to the 
schedule—and, strangely, the United States 
would trot out on the international dia- 
mond in an underdog role. In the World 
Amateur Baseball Championship at Ha- 
vana early this month, Cuba won the title, 
Nicaragua tying the United States entry 
for second place. 





The Football Parade 


With his father watching him play foot- 
ball for the first time, Francis Xavier 
Reagan flashed the most brilliant solo 
show of any gridiron star in the nation 
last Saturday.’ Spark-plugging his Penn- 
sylvania cohorts to victory over Prince- 
ton on Franklin Field, Philadelphia, the 
auburn-haired home-town boy tallied five 
touchdowns, threw a pass for a sixth, 
place-kicked one point after touchdown, 
and booted a series of gigantic punts, one 
of which soared 69 yards from the line of 
scrimmage. Given the ball eighteen times, 
Reagan tore off 200 yards, an average of 
11.1 yards per try. Thanks largely to him, 
Penn took Princeton in a _ wide-open 
thriller 46-28. 


{From coast to coast, similar adding- 
machine results characterized last Satur- 
day as “show-no-mercy day,” the biggest 
scoring spree in all college football history. 
Landslides and free-for-alls were a dime 
a dozen: Notre Dame 61, Carnegie Tech 
0; Boston College 60, Idaho 0; Cornell 33, 
Syracuse 6; Fordham 24, Pittsburgh 12 
(played in snow at Pittsburgh); Yale 13, 
Dartmouth 7; Tennessee 27, Alabama 12; 
Texas A. & M. 21, Texas Christian 7: 
Michigan 28, Illinois 0; Northwestern 27, 
Wisconsin 7; Minnesota 13, Ohio State 7: 
Nebraska 53, Kansas 2; Missouri 30, Iowa 
State 14; Denver 41, Wyoming 9; Colo- 
rado 33, Colorado State 14; Nevada 78, 
Arkansas A. & M. 0; Washington 19, Ore- 
gon State 0; Stanford 26, Washington 
State 14. 


On the basis of form so far this season, 
the pace-setters are: Cornell, Penn, Bos- 
ton College, and Fordham in the East; 
Notre Dame among the independents in 
the Midwest; Michigan, Northwestern, 
and Minnesota in the Big Ten; Nebraska 












What makes 
Churchill 





H.G. Wells tells us 


NOTE TO 
ADVERTISERS: 

















Y has Winston Churchill fired the was thrust wale h 
— . ° is ¢ 
courage of Great Britain — fused its 9 Collier's presents oh, 


clashing elements? Where does he get his 
imagination, his wisdom, his magnetism, 
his strength? Is it because he is part 
American? H. G. Wells gives you a close- 
up of this man who holds a key position 
in the world today — and forecasts his 
role in the world of tomorrow. Read 
“Churchill, Man of Destiny” in 
Collier’s (on newsstands Oct. 25th) 
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The Cry of the Whistle 


by JOHN LARDNER 





Any day now, 


down in Washington 
among his fingerprints, J. 
Edgar Hoover may get a 
hurry call from the so- 
called Ivy Football League 
to send a G-man, collect, 
on the gallop. : 

For one thing, G-men 
are becoming very fash- 
ionable- in football. For 
another thing, the Ivy 
League seems to feel the 
need of one. Some of the 
members do, at least. They are tooting 
the whistle in every direction. 

The vogue for G-men started on the 
Pacific Coast. An old FBI operative, 
Edwin N. Atherton, had just cleaned 
up a police-graft mess in San Francisco, 
and the faculty or puritan element in 
Pacific Coast Conference athletics de- 
cided to sweep out its own stable with 
the aid of this same sensational sleuth. 

The Coast Conference could not re- 
sist Mr. Atherton. They put this high- 
class Hawkshaw to work in January 
of 1938, and two years later he backed 
up at their door with a truckload of 
evidence—two million (count ’em) 
words on proselyting, professionalism, 
graft, politics, and pressure methods in 
college football on the Coast. 

What’s more, Mr. Atherton had a 
carbon copy in case someone hijacked 
his truck. 


Remorse smote the boys at the 
sight of this mountain of dope, and they 
promptly swore in the ex-G-man as 
high commissioner, or chief copper, of 
the conference, with full powers to 
patrol the beat and call the shots. They 
also passed themsclves a couple of tons 
of legislation, outlawing free board for 
athletes and transportation for relatives 
and other whimsies characteristic of 
big-time football everywhere. 

They asked for their G-man, and now 
they have got him. They tell me it is 
not even safe for a football player to 
blow his nose any more, on the Coast. 

We come now to the latest epidemic 
of whistle blowing—in the heart of the 
Ivy Belt, where the Harvards speak 
only to the Yales and the Yales speak 
out of the side of their mouths to the 
Princetons, Dartmouths, Armys, Na- 
vys, Cornells, Columbias, and Penns. 

A mild species of hell broke loose 


E. N. Atherton 


two days after Pennsyl- 
vania ambushed Yale and 
shot her down to the tune 
of 50 to 7, while Cornell, 
simultaneously, was kick- 
ing the stuffing out of 
Army by 45 to 0. In the 
polite atmosphere of the 
Ivy League, that sort of 
thing amounts to hood- 
lumism, and it calls for 
comment. 

Ogden Miller, Yale’s 
new athletic chieftain, 
blew the first chord on his constable’s 
fife. He made a speech insisting that 
old Elihu would cling fast to purity 
and to student football players. 


Wide World 


Now that policy has been stated 
before, many and many’s the time, and 
there could be only one reason for 
whistling the chorus again at this junc- 
ture—Mr. Miller was hinting gently 
that it would be nice if Cornell and 
maybe one or two other Ivy League 
teams would arrange to be as pure as 
Yale. 

Harvard promptly caught the hint, 
and the Harvard Crimson proceeded to 
state loudly what Mr. Miller did not 
state: that Cornell’s great team was not 
strictly kosher, according to Ivy League 
principles. 

Cornell replied indignantly that her 
skirt was as clean as any other, but 
that sort of defense is not going to side- 
track Yale and Harvard. With Dart- 
mouth also weak this year, the Yales 
and Harvards feel they have a chance 
to force through their own style of 
league legislation—and come in or be 
damned to you. Ivy football is all un- 
even this season, with Cornell and Penn 
on top, Columbia, Princeton, and Navy 
in the middle division, and Yale, Har- 
vard, Dartmouth, and Army down 
below. 

The stylish thing to do is get a 
G-man—two million words guaranteed. 
I would like to warn the Ivy vigilantes, 
though, before they send in their order 
to J. E. Hoover, that a little G-man 
goes a long way. 

Out on the Coast, as a matter of 
fact, they are getting restless. They 
look at their G-man and pine for the 
days when a football player’s mother- 
in-law could ride the rods to the ball 
game free of charge. 
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and Missouri in the Big Six; Tennessee, 
Clemson, and Mississippi in the South; 
Texas A. & M. and Texas in the South- 
west; Colorado and Denver in the Rock- 
ies; Stanford and Washington on the Pa- 
cific Coast. 


{| The startling revelation leaked out last 
week that Ohio State, which defeated Pur- 
due 17-14 three weeks ago, snatched the 
game illegally. Charles Maag of Ohio 
State left the game and entered it again 
in the same period (the second) —an in- 
fraction which should have made him in- 
eligible for the rest of the afternoon. Yet 
Maag continued to play in the second 
half, and in the final seconds he booted a 
field goal deciding the issue. “It ‘was a 
sincere mistake and I regret it,” said Fran- 
cis Schmidt, Ohio State coach. Mal .Ed- 
wards, coach of Purdue, certainly must 
have even deeper regrets, but according 
to Maj. John L. Griffith, Western Con- 
ference commissioner, nothing can be done 
about it. 





The Mike Ryba Enigma 

Dominic Joseph (Mike) Ryba, the one- 
man baseball team from Springfield, Mo.. 
seems to be much like the fellow who pre- 
fers to be a big frog in a little puddle. For 
years Mike ranked as the best player in 
the minors. So naturally he moved to 
the majors. But there he failed to click. 
Back in some small town, he again be- 
came a super star, an enigma ruining 
the digestion of every scout following his 
seesaw career. 

When Mike received The Sporting News’ 
vote last week as “The Most Valuable 
Player” of the International League—on 
the strength of 24 pitching victories and 
eight defeats for Rochester in 1940—it was 
the fourth time he had won the award as 
the outstanding performer in his circuit. 
Previously he won “most valuable” honors 
with the Middle Atlantic League in 1930, 
the Western Association in 1931, and the 
American Association in 1935. 

Mike, who pronounces his last name 
Reeba, got his nickname in his first year 
in organized baseball (1928) while training 
with Rochester at the St. Louis Cardinals’ 
spring camp. Bill McKechnie, then man- 
ager of the Cards, couldn’t remember the 
newcomer’s name so arbitrarily labeled 
him Mike. Since then, the right-hander has 
filled every role sensationally in the minors 
—pitcher, catcher, infield, outfield, even 
manager and ticket seller. But when the 
Cardinals gave the Jack-of-all-trades a 
thorough trial from 1936 to 1938, he just 
couldn’t make the grade. 

The Boston Red Sox, woefully weak in 
the box, plan to bring back Ryba as a 
pitcher next season. He will be a 35- 
year-old rookie, and it looks like the 
last chance for the onetime streetcar 
conductor to climb aboard the major- 
league express. 
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FARMING ASSUMES NEW IMPORTANCE 
‘ws 
ible Farming, the Industry which first gave prominence to Illinois, is con- 
ae tinuing its steady advance in step with industrial and chemical progress. 
a Farm products are assuming new importance in industry, and Illinois, 
| as with the world’s finest research laboratories, leads in the development 
uit. of industrial by-products from agriculture. Illinois is first in cash income 
~ from soybeans and sweet corn; second in field corn, horses, and hogs; 
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ge Weel “Aaemcabra” 


One of America’s fastest, most formidable single-engine interceptor-pursuit 
planes! Its top speed is a secret. Armed with machine guns and cannon, the 
Airacobra is a deadly fighter . .. Mass production deliveries are now being 
made to the U.S. and British Governments. Bell Aircraft Corporation uses 
Ediphones, “. . . to help us break through the bottleneck of business detail; 
let us focus on the vital problem of national defense.” 


EDISONBVOICEWRITER 
Your business, too, can be prepared for greater production...armed against 
keener competition. Surveys show that the average executive increases his 
capacity an hour a day with the Edison Voicewriter. 
Talk your work away—give your secretary a chance to become a real 
assistant! A beautiful 842” x 11” Streamlined Ediphone (above) for your 
desk top—a beautiful, new floor model for your desk side. 


No Obligation! Send tor booklet “RE-ARM 
THE AMERICAN EXECUTIVE.” (Incidentally, see how 
long it takes you to call your secretary and dictate this re- 
quest. On an Ediphone you can do it in only 15 seconds.) 
Address Dept. W10, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J., 
or Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 610 Bay Street, Toronto. 
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FOURTH ESTATE 


How AP Grew From Scratch 
to Present Worldwide Might 





One rainy November evening in 1811, 
Samuel Topliff Jr., newly employed by a 
Boston coffee house to record marine in- 
telligence and other incidental informa- 
tion in “news books” for the interest of 
customers, shoved off in a rowboat to ac- 
cost an unidentified sailing vessel plowing 
through the gloom to anchorage in the 
harbor. Hours later the 22-year-old re- 
porter returned with the startling news 
that British warships were massing at Hal- 
ifax in anticipation of trouble with Amer- 
ica. 

That bit of enterprise on the part of 
young Topliff, who continued to meet in- 
coming vessels, marked the beginning of 
systematic news gathering in America. 
Thereafter, came a series of communica- 
tion improvements—sailing sloops, sema- 
phore signals, carrier pigeons, pony ex- 
press, telegraph, cables, and finally radio— 
about which evolved the modern system of 
news gathering. The dramatic story of the 
evolution has been told in AP—Tue Story 
or News, a book by Oliver Gramling, di- 
rector of the AP membership department. 

It was 37 years after Topliff started his 
rowboat beat that ten men representing 
the six major New York dailies—including 
the elder James Gordon Bennett of The 
Herald, David Hale of The Journal of 
Commerce, and Horace Greeley of The 
Tribune—founded the Associated Press as 
a privately owned organization. For more 
than 50 years the news agency’s existence 
was a tumultuous battle against monop- 
oly, dissension, corruption, and sabotage. 
Twice Western AP clients reared up 
against the close-knit news monopoly of 
the New York owners of the agency. But 
both times they were pacified. 

Then in 1891, the Westerners uncovered 
corruption: according to Gramling’s story, 
AP executives (including Charles A. 
Dana, editor of The Sun) were scuttling 
the agency in favor of the rival United 
Press Association (not related to the pres- 
ent UP) which they secretly controlled. 
Out of this emerged the Associated Press 
of Illinois, predecessor to the present AP, 
founded in 1900 as a nonprofit cooperative 
and which today maintains a staff of 7,200 
employes to supply news pictures for its 
1,400 member newspapers in the United 
States and scores of members elsewhere. 

Woven into Gramling’s historical ac- 
count of the news are the big stories of the 
past and the exploits of the ubiquitous AP 
correspondents ¢evering them. Included 
are the feats of miark Kellogg, who rode 
to his death on a mule at the side of Cus- 
ter, and Nicholas E. Popoff (writing under 
the name Kiriloff), who was shot in the 
lung while covering the Russo-Japanese 
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War, yet rode 5 miles strapped to the back 
of his horse to file the story. (AP—Tue 
Srory or News. 506 pages, 178,000 words. 
Illustrations, index. Farrar & Rinehart, 
New York. $3.50.) 





PM’s Second Wind 


Primed with $1,500,000 in capital and 
an unprecedented build-up, the 5-cent 
afternoon tabloid PM made its explosive 
debut last June in New York (NEWsWEEK, 
June 24). Revolutionary in policy (no ad- 
vertising) , unusual in format (more than 
half pictures) , and leftist in tone, the news- 
paper concentrated on labor reporting and 
exposés of subversive activities and con- 
sumer evils. 

PM soon found, as many had found be- 





Marshall Field saved PM 


fore it, that the business of launching a 
daily was a tough gamble. By last month 
it was facing insolvency. With a circula- 
tion of only 100,000—less than half the 
figure calculated to pay the way—the 
newspaper had scraped near the bottom of 
the till. 

Desperate in the emergency, Ralph In- 
gersoll, founder and editor, turned to his 
eighteen original stockholders for help. One 
investor was equal to the emergency: Mar- 
shall Field III, 47-year-old member of the 
wealthy Chicago department-store family, 
who offered to buy out his fellow investors 
for 20 cents on the dollar, leaving them 
only a 15 per cent non-voting interest in 
the new corporation’s common stock. 

Last week the stockholders accepted, 
and Field took over control. He announced 
that Ingersoll (now absent on a junket 
to England via Pan American Clipper) 
would be retained; likewise the nonadver- 
tising, consumer-crusading, and _ pinkish 
policies. 








Business is Investing Millions 


in Pennsylvania 


In one Pennsylvania city, a mercantile establishment has bought 21% city 
blocks and will tear down 26 buildings to erect the biggest commercial building 
undertaken in this city in 10 years. 


Months before the European War, Pennsylvania embarked on one 
of its great periods of industrial development. Here are some 
causes and effects of this business upsurge: 


1. Over $200,000,000 of industrial and utility construction— 
the largest in 1939 for any state. 1940’s total may be greater. 
2. 400,000 more private jobs than a year ago. 


3. State relief down from $2,000,000 a week in 1939 to 
$1,091,000 a week—a decrease rate of $46,000,000 a year. 


4. Working time lost through strikes in Pennsylvania the 
lowest of the Middle Atlantic industrial states. 


5. Economies in general expenditures of almost $15,000,000 
in the State Administration’s first fiscal year. 


6. The lowest per capita State debt of all the large eastern in- 
dustrial states. 


7. A Department of Commerce with broad powers to help 
business. 


If you would like to know what this rich Pennsylvania market offers 
as a location for your factory or branch, write to the Department 
of Commerce, Harrisburg, for specific information. 


Pennsylvania 


where your business can expall 
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:ARTHUR H. JAMES Governor e RICHARD P. BROWN Secretary of Commert 
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A LIFETIME 


of shaving pleasure...in ONE blade 


All barbers will tell you that 
nothing less than a hollow-ground 
blade of best steel will remove 
tough beards properly. This is 
exactly the blade you get in a 
Rolls Razor. It is made of the 
finest hollow-ground, hand- 
forged Sheffield steel! 


Built to last a lifetime, it always 
stays sharp—stropped and honed 
in its own case. few flicks of 


the wrist and your blade is as 
keen as when you bought it. 


Decide now that you will begin 
to enjoy shaving. Invest in a 
genuine British-made Rolls Razor 
and feel the blade glide through 
those whiskers with never a pro- 
test from your tender skin. 
Shave comfortably day after day 
—year after year—and end blade 
buying forever. 


$10 and up. Shaving bowl, $1. Soap refill, 60¢. 
Write for free descriptive folder N10. 


ROLLS RAZOR 


ROLLS RAZOR, Inc.—Sales & Service—342 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
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BOOKS 


Tale of Hard-Boiled Preacher 
Who Had ‘One Foot in Heaven’ 





In its quiet way, Hartzell Spence’s life 
of his parson-father is one of the most de- 
lightful books of the year. And it’s not so 
quiet, at that. 

One doesn’t naturally associate excite- 
ment and scrapping with the career of a 
Protestant clergyman, unless, perhaps, he 
happens to be a Protestant clergyman. 
But the elder Spence was a fighter, up to 
his eyes in parish politics all his life. An 
idealist, he never hesitated to enter the 
arena, whether his opponent was an 
aroused Ladies’ Aid Society or a rival fac- 


From ‘One Foot in Heaven’ (Whittlesey House) 
Life of a country pastor: when 
a lady member got indignant 


tion of ministers out to clip his wings. His 
son calls him a “practical parson,” with 
one foot in heaven and one on earth. 

William H Spence, handsome and sar- 
torially magnificent, quit medical school 
at 29 to be a minister. (He’d added that 
middle initial for dignity but left out the 
period because he felt it would be dishon- 
est to imply that it stood for a name.) In 
the Middle West, where he spent his life, 
he was considered a kind of trouble shoot- 
er by the Methodist Conference, always 
being sent to difficult parishes to get the 
flocks into line. He usually did and made 
them like it, too. 

Though he had some pretty strait-laced 
ideas, he was no bluenose. He had humor; 
he could compromise. His methods were 
both devious and direct, depending on the 
situation. Once he told Hartzell to learn a 
hymn or, he implied, “Ill tan the living 
daylight out of you.” To get a new carpet 
for his parsonage, he arranged things so 
visiting elders would trip up over the old 
one in his study. Both devices worked. 

The book answers a great many ques- 
tions about the ministry which laymen 
ponder—how they are “called,” how they 
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rise in the profession, how (and how 
much) they are paid. Dr. Spence’s first 
salary was $385 a year. He was given a 
big sack of coins once a quarter and regu- 
larly sat up all night counting and guard- 
ing them. The author, a newspaperman 
and now promotion director of the United 
Press, has woven this biography so skill- 
fully that it reads like a novel. It should be 
a best seller. (ONE Foor 1n Heaven. 298 
pages, 75,000 words. Illustrations. Whit- 
tlesey House, New York. $2.50.) 





Saving Writers From Hitler 


Since the fall of France, many hun- 
dreds of anti-Fascist Germans and nation- 
als of Nazi-occupied countries—among 
whom are some of the world’s great writers 
—have been living in daily terror of the 
Gestapo. All summer, Hitler agents have 
been making the rounds of internment 
camps in “free” France (where most of 
the wanted men are held) , armed with long 
lists of persons to be delivered to Ger- 
many. Many have already been shipped 
back, probably to imprisonment and death. 

However, in the past two weeks, several 
noted writers have succeeded in getting 
to New York City from Lisbon, Portugal. 
The biggest batch came in Oct. 13, when 
fifteen literary fugitives arrived on the 
Greek liner Nea Hellas. Among them were 
Franz Werfel, Czech novelist and author 
of “The Forty Days of Musa Dagh,” and 
Heinrich and Gottfried Mann, brother and 
son of the Nobel Prize novelist Thomas 
Mann, now living in Princeton, N. J. 

The fact that these men escaped from 
France, passed through a Spain teeming 
with Gestapo agents, and finally reached 
Lisbon for embarkation is a tribute to a 
1940 counterpart of the Underground Rail- 
road which in Civil War days smuggled es- 
caped slaves to Canada. It is an Ameri- 
can Emergency Rescue Committee which 
works in cooperation with the State De- 
partment. 

How the writers actually did it is a se- 
cret of the committee, however. They were 
instructed to say nothing to newspaper- 
men at the Hoboken pier where they 
landed because Lion Feuchtwanger had 
apparently talked too much on his arrival 
the week before (Newsweek, Oct. 14). 
Telling an exciting tale of his flight from 
a French concentration camp disguised as 
a woman, the famous exiled German novel- 
ist had inadvertently given information 
which might be valuable to the Nazis in 
crippling the rescue work. 

The Emergency Rescue Committee, 
headed by Dr. Frank Kingdon, former 
president of Newark University, is made 
up of nine prominent Americans, among 
whom are Dorothy Thompson, columnist, 
Dr. Robert M. Hutchins of the University 
of Chicago, and Elmer Davis and Ray- 
mond Gram Swing, radio commentators. 
Money is raised by direct appeal, by lunch- 
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114” x 8” full color reproduction, without advertising, sent for 10¢. Write Box EK, address below. 


Q. Why will a pointer—even as a puppy—“freeze” on game? 
A. Because that characteristic has been developed in him. 


a. Why is Fleischmann’s—the first American gin—so smooth-mixing 
in gin drinks? 


A. Because that characteristic has been developed in Fleischmann’s 
for generations. Every ingredient used in its distilling 
is selected for the purpose. 


Q. What's the best time to try this “pedigreed” gin? 
A. Right now! 


Would you like a reputation for 
prize-winning drinks? See your 
dealer for “The Mixer’s Manual” 
or write Box EK,The Fleischmann 
Distilling Corp., Peekskill, N. Y. 





Fleischmann’s Gin 


A PEDIGREED GIN FOR PRIZE-WINNING DRINKS 


Distilled from American Grain. 90 Proof. 
Copyright 1940, The Fleischmann Distilling Corporation, Peekskill, New York. 





eons and lectures. The committee figures 
the cost of evacuating a refugee at $350. 
To date, the group has saved more than 
a hundred persons from the Nazis. Fur- 
thermore, it has information on the where- 
abouts of some 500 more and promises to 
keep on with the salvage work as long as 
possible. 


From the Beer Halls to Keith 


The life of vaudeville in America was 
short and, on the whole, merry. Long be- 
fore the Palace Theater in New York 
(nirvana of all variety acts) became a 
movie house in 1932, it was obvious that 
vaudeville had bowed to the movies and 
the radio. 

In a new book, Douglas Gilbert, former 
drama reviewer for The New York World- 
Telegram, traces the history of vaudeville 
in America from its cloudy beginnings 
to the twilight of the two-a-day gods— 
Keith and Albee. It makes a nostalgic 
and diverting chronicle. 

“Variety,” as it was first called, began 
properly (or improperly) as an outgrowth 
of the rowdy entertainment put on in the 
beer halls of the 60s for the “men only.” 
These “afterpieces” were usually smutty 
playlets, performed by $15-a-week actors 
assisted by waiters and strumpets in the 
honky-tonks. Some of the dramas were 
later deloused and presented as full-length 
plays; Denman Thompson’s “The Old 
Homestead” was one; “The Parlor Match” 
was another. 


et 
Vaudeville memories: Suratt ... 
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Tony Pastor, a Greenwich Village Ital- 
ian, was vaudeville’s first impresario. He 
refused to put on dirty shows at his 
Fourteenth Street Theater in New York, 
advertised entertainment for ladies as 
well as gentlemen, and made the first 
vaudeville fortune. His acts were rough 
but decent enough. After Pastor, the next 
great change in vaudeville was effected 
by Edward F. Albee and his puritanical 
partner, B. F. Keith, who went in for 
plush carpets, innocuousness, sweet music, 
and lower prices. Under them, variety 
flowered in the 1900s, the height of the 
Golden Age being reached when Sarah 
Bernhardt toured the country’s two-a-day 
houses at more than $7,000 a week. 

Gilbert discusses every phase of vaude- 
ville, including the jokes (many of which 
made our grandfathers slap their thighs 
and are still current today) , and the great 
personalities—Bert Williams, the Cohans, 
Nora Bayes, Sir Harry Lauder, McIntyre 
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... Eva Tanguay ... 


and Heath, W. C. Fields, Valeska Suratt, 
and Eva Tanguay, to name a few. 
(AMERICAN VaupevitLe, Its Lire AND 
Times. 428 pages, 114,000 words. Illus- 
trations, appendix, index. Whittlesey 
House, New York. $3.50.) 





Notes of a Night Spot Singer 


John O’Hara’s new book, Pau Jory, is 
a collection of short pieces that first ap- 
peared in The New Yorker. Later in the 
season, Joey will give his name to a musi- 
cal comedy the author is writing with 
Rodgers and Hart for the Broadway stage. 

Joey is a night-club singer, self-described 
as a “poor man’s Bing Crosby,” and is 
something of a heel to boot—if certain 
citizens could get the chance. His letters, 


written to a distant colleague named Ted, 
describe the trials of a first-rate singer 
(Joey’s classification) forced to struggle 
along in eighth-rate night spots (any- 
body’s classification). Women—“mice” to 
Joey—figure largely in his life, usually to 
their sorrow and impoverishment. Sordid 
and funny, there is a good deal of the doc- 
umentary in Joey’s self-portrait. He ought 
to go over big on Broadway. (Pau Jory, 
195 pages, 28,500 words. Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce, New York. $2.) 





Love and Blood in Mexico 


Ralph Bates, the English writer who 
made his literary reputation during a long 
residence in Spain, has been living mostly 
in Mexico since the close of the Spanish 
war (he was a Republican commissar on 
the Madrid front). THe Freips or Para- 
DISE, an intense story of love, fighting, and 
politics, is his first novel with a Mexican 
setting. 

The setting is the little village of San 
Lorenzo, under the iron rule of a military 
dictatorship. The local lord is Don Epig- 
menio Rosas, an aged hacendado, who 
brooks none of the agrarian reform non- 
sense of the Cardenas government and who 
is able to continue his rule with the aid 
of reactionary elements in the state capi- 
tal. 

The insignificant arrival in San Lorenzo 
of one Felipe, an itinerant fireworks maker, 
starts a chain of events that leads to a 
bloody revolt of the Indian peasants 


‘American Vaudeville’ (Whittlesey House) 


...W.C. Fields 
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against Don Epigmenio and his clique. 
There is some first-rate writing here, in 
the description of the uprising at the tra- 
ditional Barley Dance, but the real ex- 
cellence of the book lies in the delicate 
drawing of the principal characters. (THE 
Fretps oF Parapise. 382 pages, 130,000 
words. Dutton, New York. $2.50.) 





Book by General Fuqua 
Maj. Gen. Stephen O. Fuqua’s book, 


AMERICANS WANTED, now on the stands, 
is a valuable reading course for the citizen 
who wants to know more about this coun- 
try’s military organizations and to find the 
place most suited to his (or her) talents 
in the defense program. 

The author, Newsweex’s authority on 
Military Affairs, describes in simple lan- 
guage the structure of our Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, and Air Forces; he devotes 
a chapter to an up-to-date outline of 
civilian home defense with special em- 
phasis on the role women would be ex- 
pected to play. Each copy of the book is 
furnished with a facsimile of the Selec- 
tive Service Questionnaire. (AMERICANS 
Wantep. 183 pages, 40,000 words. Smith 
& Durrell, New York. $2.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


My Name Is Aram. By William Saroy- 
an. 220 pages, 33,000 words. Illustrations. 
Harcourt, Brace, New York. $2.50. This 
collection of stories, written in fluent Sa- 
royan, is largely made up of a series hav- 
ing a central character—a little Arme- 
nian-American boy who is very likely a 
portrait of the writer as an urchin. 


Broapway IN Review. By John Mason 
Brown. 295 pages, 62,000 words. Index. 
Norton, New York. $2.75. Play reviews of 
the past few seasons (with some essays 


on books and people) by the learned but_ 


lighthearted drama critic of The New 
York Post. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Nice Peorpte Don’t Kui. By F. W. 
Bronson. 292 pages. Farrar & Rinehart, 
New York. $2. In his first detective story, 
Bronson spins a first-class yarn about some 
thoroughly nice people in a Connecticut 
summer colony and the thoroughly nasty 
Schuyler Adams whose throat was cut in 
their plain view. Well plotted and well 
told. 


Tue Deap Can Tett. By Helen Reilly. 
310 pages. Random House, New York. $2. 
Dead men tell no tales, but the voice of a 
dead woman on the telephone is certainly 
disconcerting. A scintillating novel of New 
York’s café society with Inspector McKee, 
the dour Scot, doing a swell job of 
sleuthing. 














Beautiful Diner of the Broadway Limited 


Never did your travel dollar buy so much in fine appointments and restfulness as on the 
“luxury trains” of Pennsylvania Railroad's East-West fleet. Your train is, in truth, a magnificent 
modern club on wheels. You relax on rich-leathered divans amid murals, mirrors, music . . . within 
hail of the smartest of bars. You dine in a cafe that reflects the spirit of the modern. Your 
richly appointed Observation Car includes a beautiful solarium. Modern atmosphere? It extends 
throughout the train! And yet costs you so little because FARES NEVER WERE SO LOW! 


For little more than the cost of 
a lower berth, you can enjoy a 
completely self-contained private 
room of your own—The Room- 
ette. Or Duplex Rooms . . . Bed- 
rooms ...Compartments...Draw- 
ing Rooms... Master Rooms 
—each an outstanding value 
in restful convenience at low cost. 
So when you travel get more for your 
money—get the luxury of Penn- 
sylvania’s great East-West fleet! 





The Roomette, spacious private room for one 






GO00D NEWS! Popular Roomettes for persons 
traveling alone—as well as bedrooms and other 
private accommodations—now available on many 
additional trains between New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Baltimore, and Chicago, Detroit, Cleve- 
land, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Akron and Pittsburgh. 






Luxury Leaders of the Great 
EAST-WEST FLEET 
BROADWAY LIMITED 
(16-hour All-Room Train) 
New York— Philadelphia—Chicago 
THE GENERAL 
|, New York—Philadelphia— Chicago 
“SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS’’ 
New York—Philadelpbia—St. Louis 
LIBERTY LIMITED 
W ashington—Baltimore—Chicago 
THE PITTSBURGHER 
[Al-Room Train) 
New York—Pittsburgh 
nes oe TRIANGLE 
ttshurab—Chi 

















Luxury Coaches and modern Section 
Sleepers on all but the all-room trains, 
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ASK ABOUT LOW FARES 
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... Alexandra Danilova as the Queen of Spades... 
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Newsweek by Pat Terry 
...and Frederic Franklin as the Joker in ‘Poker Game’ 
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ARTS 


The Monte Carlo Ballet: 
American Girl Is One of Stars 
of the Russian Troupe 


Asked to explain his astounding leaps 
in the Russian ballet, Vaslav Nijinsky de- 
clared: “It’s very simple—you just jump 
and stop in the air for a moment.” For all 
practical purposes, Nijinsky has been 
dead since the last war (confined in an 
asylum most of the time), but the Rus- 
sian ballet survives: in fact, with two 
companies where there was but one be- 
fore. 

Last week one of these—Leonide Mas- 
sine’s Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo— 
opened the most extended and promising 
season in New York’s ballet history (an- 
other Russian ballet, Col. W. de Basil’s 
Ballet Russe, and the American Ballet 
Theatre will each appear later in the sea- 
son). More than that, it set a precedent: 
it brought about the first appearance of 
an American ballerina as guest star with 
a Russian company. She is Marie Jeanne 
(Pelus} 19, the discovery and protégée of 
the choreographer George Balanchine, who 
revived for her the “Serenade” to Tchai- 
kovsky’s music. 

Of French-Italian extraction (her moth- 
er is a New York milliner) , Marie Jeanne’s 
training is all-American: after three years’ 
hard work at Lincoln Kirstein’s School of 
American Ballet she joined his company, 
the American Ballet Caravan, where she 
rapidly achieved the coveted rank of first 
ballerina. As such she appeared in “Billy 
the Kid,” “Show Piece,” “Filling Sta- 
tion,” “Yankee Clipper,” and “Charade.” 
For the past six months she has appeared 
six times a day—and six times a week— 
with the Caravan in the Ford Motor Co.’s 
ballet “A Thousand Times Neigh” at the 
New York World’s Fair (Newsweek, 
May 13). 

Other top honors in the new numbers 
went to Alicia Markova, for her flawless 
performance in the revival of Tchaikov- 
sky’s two-act “Nutcracker,” and to Alex- 
andra Danilova, who scored in “Vienna— 
1814,” which re-creates the atmosphere of 
a ball given by Prince Metternich to cele- 
brate Napoleon’s downfall. The Slavic 
beauty Mia Slavenska also appears in this. 
Other new numbers are a revival of 
“Poker Game” to Stravinsky’s music, an- 
other American Ballet production, and 
“The New Yorker,” to Gershwin’s music, 
with characters drawn from that maga- 
zine. 

In addition to these novelties, the com- 
pany’s three-week repertory—which will 
be presented as usual in a season-long 
coast-to-coast tour—includes old favorites 
like “Swan Lake,” “Les Sylphides,” 
“Afternoon of a Faun,” and “Spectre de la 
Rose.” 
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The Musical Titan of Brazil 


As Candido Portinari—whose one-man 
show at the Museum of Modern Art in 
Manhattan was reported in NEwswEek’s 
last issue—is the towering figure of Bra- 
zilian pictorial art, so Heitor Villa-Lobos is 
Brazil’s musical giant. Like Portinari, 
Villa-Lobos is incredibly energetic: often 
sleeping no more than four hours a night, 
he has turned out some 1,400 compositions, 
including five operas for which he—oddly 
—first wrote the music and then filled in 
the words. 

And when the Modern Museum last 
week presented a five-day festival of Bra- 
zilian music directed in part by Brazil’s 
No. 2 composer, Burle Marx, New York- 
ers had—and took—an excellent opportu- 
nity to hear what Villa-Lobos has done, 
against a background of other Brazilian 
music. Outstanding was what has been 
termed “perhaps the most difficult piano 
composition ever written” (because its 
complicated rhythmic structure demands 
extended reaches) , the Villa-Lobos “Rude- 
poema” (Savage Poem), performed by 
and dedicated to Artur Rubinstein, of 
whom it is a musical portrait. The pro- 
grams also included popular numbers per- 
formed in cabaret style by Romeo Silva 
and his orchestra (from the Brazilian 
Pavilion of the dying New York World’s 
Fair) and songs enchantingly chanted by 
Elsie Houston, a relative of Sam Houston 
of Texas and a favorite New York night- 
club entertainer. 











A New National Treasury 


From the outside, Lynnewood Hall, the 
Philadelphia home of Joseph E. Widener, 
68-year-old art collector and racing en- 
thusiast, looks a lot like the White House. 
But the similarity stops at the front door; 
inside, the Executive Mansion’s well-worn 
Presidential antiques, mementos, nonde- 
script furniture, and patched draperies 
seem shabby by comparison. In careful se- 
lection of pictures and furniture of unques- 
tioned authenticity (like the Widener 
horses, the Widener pictures have unim- 
peachable pedigrees), Lynnewood Hall is 
perfection. 

Last week the Squire of Lynnewood Hall 
announced that he has given its contents 
—ranked by experts as the finest private 
art collection in the world—to the Mellon- 
endowed National Gallery of Art, now 
nearing completion on the Mall in Wash- 
ington. But Joseph Widener left further 
explanations up to his son P. A. B. (Pete) 
Widener, whose biography of his famous 
family is published this week: Wirnout 
Drums (279 pages, 85,000 words. IIlus- 
trations. Putnam, New York. $3). And the 
book puts its thus: “The days of Amer- 
ica’s privately owned treasure houses are 
over. They are gone with the wind as in- 
evitably as the great Southern plantations 
of before the Civil War. Lynnewood Hall 
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can, I suppose, be called the last of the 
American Versailles.” 

The collection—which includes the 
world’s finest group of Rembrandts and 
Van Dycks until now in private hands— 
was assembled from all over the world by 
the late P. A. B. Widener, who began 
life as a butcher’s boy, became a politician, 
and as a traction magnate founded one of 
America’s great fortunes. In his time, 410 
paintings lined the walls four-deep at 
Lynnewood Hall, but these have been care- 
fully weeded out to 100 pictures with an 
eye to representing each artist by his very 
best. 

One prize in the collection is a $750,000 
Raphael Madonna. Others include the best 
of three existing versions of Titian’s “Ve- 
nus and Adonis,” valued at $1,000,000; two 
fine El Grecos (NEwswEEK, Sept. 18, 1939) 
from a Toledo cathedral; the great Maza- 
rin tapestry—so-called because it once be- 
longed to the French cardinal—and rep- 
resentative works by Turner, Frans Hals, 
Vermeer, Veronese, Rubens, Constable, 
Hoppner, Gainsborough, Corot, and Rey- 
nolds. 

The National Gallery in Washington— 
largest marble building in the world—is 
now scheduled to open late in March; the 
Widener pictures, to be hung alongside the 
Mellon and Kress collections, already pre- 
sented to the government, will make it an 
art center that can hold its own with the 
first five public galleries in the world—the 
Paris Louvre, the London National Gal- 
lery, the Prado in Madrid, the Kaiser 
Friedrich in Berlin, and the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York. 





RECORD WEEK 


The composer Robert Schumann heard 
his friend Felix Mendelssohn’s Scorcn 
Sympuony (No. 3) under the impression 
that it was the Italian Symphony (No. 4) 
and said it was so charmingly representa- 
tive of Italy that it might compensate the 
listener for not having been there. Unfor- 
tunately, the symphony was actually in- 
spired by Mendelssohn’s 1829 visit to 
chilly Holyrood Castle, Edinburgh. At 20, 
he jotted down the first sixteen bars on 
the spot. José Iturbi, hitherto known on 
records only as a pianist, makes his record 
debut as the conductor of the Rochester 
Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra with 
this work (four 12-inch Victor records in 
album, $4.50) . 


Commissioned by the dancer Ida Rubin- 
stein in 1928, Maurice Ravel’s BoLero 
isn’t strictly in the rhythm of that South 
American cabaret dance, but it is prob- 
ably the worldwide music public’s favorite 
symphonic song hit. Leopold Stokowski 
and his All-American Youth Orchestra 
have recorded the rhythmically passionate 
showpiece in a Columbia album of two 
10-inch records ($2). 
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June Duprez and Conrad Veidt in ‘The Thief of Bagdad’ 








MOVIES 


‘Thief of Bagdad,’ 1940: 
Fantasy From ‘Arabian Nights’ 
Finished in Grand Canyon 





Alexander Korda had nearly finished 
work on Tue Turer or Bagpap at his Den- 
ham studios in England when the war in- 
tervened. The trip he had planned to 
Africa for the concluding outdoor se- 
quences was out of the question. Instead, 
the producer shipped his cast to the Unit- 
ed States (John Justin, his leading man, 
had to obtain a leave of absence from the 
Royal Air Force) , and the work was com- 
pleted in the Grand Canyon and the 
Painted Desert. As a result of the delay, 
the film was two years in the making and 
cost a reported $2,000,000—time and 
money that will be judged well spent by 
those who enjoy trick photography, fan- 
tasy rampant, and eye-filling spectacle on 
a lavish scale. 

Although this United Artists release is 
a remake of the Douglas Fairbanks suc- 
cess of 1924, the current screen play by 
Lajos Biros and Miles Malleson borrows 
as much from the “Arabian Nights” as it 
does from the silent film. Furthermore, the 
Fairbanks title role has been broken down 
into two other people: Sabu (the Indian 
youth who starred in “Elephant Boy,” 
and “Drums”’) plays the Bagdadian thief, 
and John Justin devotes all his attention 
to the romantic side of the original charac- 
terization. 

No one, however, attempts to repro- 
duce the Fairbanks swashbuckle and acro- 
batics, which probably makes the present 
version, as directed by Ludwig Berger and 


Michael Powell, more cumbersome and un- 
exciting than it need be. Sabu is appealing 
as the little thief who helps the dethroned 
King of Bagdad regain his throne and his 
love in the face of the gifted machinations 
of the sinister Jaffar. Conrad Veidt, as 
Jaffar, gives the film’s only impressive per- 
formance. The others—John Justin as 
the young King, June Duprez as the Prin- 
cess of Basra, and Miles Malleson and 
Rex Ingram in lesser roles—are pleasant 
enough. But in this film, histrionics are 
of minor importance. 

The aim and appeal of “The Thief of 
Bagdad” lie chiefly in its production and 
photography. The extravagant sets (not 
to mention the Western landscapes) are 
magnificent. Such trick effects as the Djin- 
ni’s escape from the bottle, a mechanical 
horse that flies through the air with the 
greatest of ease, and a magic carpet no 
less imaginatively endowed will delight 
the young of all ages. And the Techni- 
color photography—product of the latest 
improvements in processing methods—is 
easily the finest color that has yet ap- 
peared on the screen. 


Birth of Reuters Agency 


Handicapped by a title that will mean 
little or nothing to a large number of film- 
goers, Warner Brothers—with A Dispatcu 
From Revuters—presents an interesting 
and intelligently conceived screen biog- 
raphy. _ 

This is the story of Paul Julius Reuter, 
who was born in Germany in 1816, moved 
to England when he was 35, and founded 
one of the world’s first news agencies. Mil- 
ton Krims’ leisurely script covers some 
30-odd years in the career of the man 
whose ambition was to make the world 
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smaller through the speedier transmission 
of news, but William Dieterle manages the 
time transitions smoothly and points up 
the drama in Reuters creation of the car- 
rier-pigeon system that scooped the stage- 
coach mail and such later triumphs as his 
newsbeat on Louis Napoleon’s peace talk. 
As biography the film is reasonably au- 
thentic. 

In the title role Edward G. Robinson 
turns in one of his most engaging per- 
formances, bringing both warmth and cred- 
ibility to the sequences dramatizing Reu- 
ter’s early struggles and his courtship of 


Ida Magnus (Edna Best). 





Celluloid Hemispheric Bid 


Twentieth Century-Fox’s Down Ar- 
GENTINE Way is Hollywood’s first impor- 
tant offering in the current campaign to 
woo the market below the border with 
stories set in a Latin-American locale 
(Newsweek, Sept. 23). Photographed in 
part in Buenos Aires, its cast of characters 
evenly divided between North and South 
America, this musical bid for hemispheric 
solidarity is staged with a showmanship 
that should establish it as one of the new 
season’s leading money-makers. 

This effect is achieved with practically 
no help from a _horse-raising-and-racing 
formula which—served up in “Kentucky,” 
rehashed in “Maryland,” and watered 
down here beyond any further usefulness 
—casts Don Ameche as an Argentine 
whose father owns a horse-breeding rancho 
and Betty Grable as an uninhibited repre- 
sentative of Long Island’s horsy set. Aside 
from providing Ameche with a pleasant 
role and demonstrating Betty Grable’s abil- 
ity to dance better than she can sing or 
act, the limping narrative serves to 
string together eight catchy tunes and 
some effective incidental entertainment 
against a handsomely Technicolored back- 
drop. 

Charlotte Greenwood, Leonid Kinskey, 
and J. Carrol Naish help out with some 
amusing moments. A dance specialty by 
the Nicholas Brothers—Negro hoofers— 
is one of the film’s highlights, and Carmen 
Miranda, Brazilian chanteuse who made 
her Broadway debut last year in “The 
Streets of Paris,” makes an equally im- 
pressive screen debut without having set 
foot in Hollywood. Her two interpolated 
song interludes were photographed while 
she was working in New York. 





Chaplin Biography 

Timing it to coincide with the release 
of “The Great Dictator” and Charlie 
Chaplin’s return to the screen after a 
four-and-a-half-year absence, Gerith von 
Ulm presents Cuaruie CuaApiin, Kine or 
Tracepy. Carefully labeling the book “an 
unauthorized biography,” the author lays 
claim to source material “heretofore in- 
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Hurry, Men, don’t miss this famous 
“GET ACQUAINTED wih BRIGGS” BARGAIN! 


It’s the same choice, “Park Lane” briar pipe. ..as last year’s 
fast sell-out. And, remember, the quantity is limited. 
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great bargain “buy”. We know that most 
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Charlie, Charley 


by JOHN O'HARA 


Ana this week we have two more 
veterans to add to the list of veterans 
come out of retirement. Jolson, Wynn, 
and Cook have been tried in this tri- 
bunal and got off with the thanks of the 
court. This week we pass judgment 
upon Charlie, and upon “Charley’s 
Aunt.” 

In the case of Charlie, the thought- 
ful reviewer should bear in mind that 
his function is that of reporter, because 
everyone should see every Chaplin pic- 
ture, up to and including The Great 
Dictator. Chaplin is like the circus; 
something new every production, and 
a great deal that is old, but a kind of 
old that is indispensable because it has 
come to be loved. 

As is no secret on this continent, in 
Tue Great Dictator Chaplin plays 
two parts. He is a Ghetto barber, and 
he is a reasonable facsimile of Herr 
Schicklgruber’s revenge on a_ cruel 
world. 

The barber is injured in the World 
War, becoming temporarily amnestic, 
and meanwhile his double, Hynkel, has 
taken over the government of Tomania. 
Business of love, life, and persecution 
in the Ghetto. Business of high and 
low satire of Hitler-Hynkel. Then the 
big moment when the barber, escaping 
into a neighboring country, is mistaken 
for Hynkel as Hynkel’s troops invade 
the other state. That takes care of the 
first two hours and one minute of the 
picture. The next, and final, six min- 
utes are devoted to a speech, or ha- 
rangue, in which the little barber, pre- 
tending to be Hynkel, repudiates all 
that the dictator stands for. 

This, I regret to say, is not a great 
Chaplin picture, although there are a 
few flashes of Chaplin the Great, for 
instance when a dud shell chases him 
around and around. For instance when 
he gets mixed up in a cloud of smoke 
and finds himself in the enemy’s at- 
tacking wave. As Hynkel, Chaplin gives 
what must be darn near a realistic 
psychological study of the lonely mon- 
ster of Berchtesgaden, with his music 
and a balloon dance in which the 
balloon is a globe—the world, which 
bursts as the dance ends. 

We have all read too much about the 
murderous pouts of Hitler, when his 
yes-men do not yes, to see anything 
funny in sending to a concentration 


camp an aviator who suggests more 
temperate treatment of the Jews. Fur- 
thermore, Jews are called Jews in this 
picture, and there certainly is nothing 
funny about what are undoubtedly 
word-for-word sentences of further per- 
secution of the race. No time for com- 
edy? Yes, I say, time for comedy. 
Time for Chaplin comedy. No time ever 
for Chaplin to preach as he does those 
last six.minutes, no matter how deeply 
he may feel what he wrote and says. 
He is not a good preacher. Indeed, he 
is frighteningly bad. 

Now that I know about those six 
minutes I am going back to see the 
picture again. Not to see Paulette God- 
dard, for Paramount photographs her 
better, and in this her beauty is ob- 
scured. But to see, for instance, the 
shaving scene, in which Chaplin de- 
beards a customer precisely to the tune 
of a Brahms Hungarian dance—which 
I think is the best thing in the picture. 
And. to see the scene in which four Jews 
are to decide by lot which one shall 
sacrifice his life to free Tomania. 


And now Cxartey’s Aunt, the 
same one you're thinking of, or, if you 
felt the way I always felt about it, the 
same one you hoped you’d never think 
of again. But here I am recommending 
it for a funny show, a beautiful pro- 
duction, a laugh hit. It just goes to 
show you never can tell about Prince- 
ton, for the director, Joshua Logan, and 
the lead, José M. Ferrer, are Triangle 
Club alumni who have taken what was 
to me a dreary farce and worked it into 
a funnybone tickler (“funnybone tick- 
ler”—courtesy The American Boy). A 
couple of times I looked around the 
theater to see if anyone else was laugh- 
ing as much as I. Everyone was. Satis- 
fied, I turned back again to look at 
pretty Miss Katherine Wiman, pretty 
Miss Phyllis Avery, and pretty Miss 
Mary Mason. José Ferrer is not pretty, 
but Miss Nedda Harrigan is handsome, 
is and does. 


My apologies for crediting Vol- 
taire, a few weeks ago, with something 
Dr. Johnson said. My thanks to Frank 
Irving Fletcher, Earnest Elmo Calkins, 
and others who pointed out my error. 
My throat to the guillotine for pretend- 
ing to an erudition I don’t possess. 
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‘Dictators’: Chaplin of Tomania... 


accessible to any biographer.” This claim, 
apparently, derives from the evidence of 
Toraichi Kono, the well-born Japanese 
who served as the comedian’s valet, secre- 
tary, and confidant for eighteen years. 

Quickly passing over Chaplin’s unhappy 
boyhood in London, his debut as a youth- 
ful music-hall entertainer, and his rise to 
fame and affluence in the United States, 
the author settles down to the frank and 
intimate review of Chaplin’s private life— 
his temperamental outbursts and “penuri- 
ousness,” his relationship with the great 
of three continents, and most of all, his re- 
lationship with a long succession of women 
from his first thwarted love for an English 
dancer named Hetty Kelly to his present 
marriage to Paulette Goddard. 

In his capacity as Chaplin’s secretary, 
Kono (according to Miss von Ulm) saw 
through the years “promises broken, ob- 
ligations evaded, a ruthlessness toward 
women, a cowardice of the practical me- 
chanics of life all beyond his understand- 
ing.” In her own understanding (and in 
her own lush, overwritten prose) the 
author sees “a man—an artist—who, with 
the whole courage of a tried heart and un- 
quenchable ideals,” has mastered a bitter 
fate. Neither viewpoint presents the come- 
dian as a completely endearing subject. 
(CHartie CHapiin, Kina or TRAGEDY. 
403 pages, 93,000 words. Illustrations, in- 
dex, biographical notes. The Caxton Print- 
ers, Ltd., Caldwell, Idaho. $3.50.) 
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Hemisphere Swap in Education 


Slowly Works Toward a Balance 


Belatedly, the Americas are coming to 
realize that they have much to offer each 
other, culturally and otherwise. Last week, 
for instance, the Grace Line, whose ships 
ply the hemisphere, announced it had sur- 
veyed colleges in the United States and 
found that 1,394 Latin-American students 
and 36 teachers are studying and work- 
ing in this country; the biggest student 
contingent (134) is at Louisiana State 
University. 

So far, however, the exchange of schol- 
ars has been one-sided. That the United 
States exports fewer students to Latin 
America than it imports is indicated by 
the Institute of International Education, 
under whose egis 80 Latin Americans have 
come north this year, while only fifteen 
norteamericanos are studying below the 
Rio Grande. 

But the governments of the Americas are 
slowly working toward a balance in educa- 
tional trade. Four years ago, at the inter- 
American conference in Buenos Aires, dele- 
gations of 21 republics agreed to swap 
professors, teachers, and students regularly. 
The scholar’s home ceintry would pay 
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PUT THE HAMMOND ORGAN IN YOUR HOME 


FOR ONLY $150 DOWN! 


First of all, learn for yourself that it’s 
easy for you to have — and play—a 
Hammond Organ! You can make this 
lifetime purchase for as little as $150 
down. Your basic knowledge of the 
piano keyboard will let you start playing 
now. And you can have FREE lessons 
when you buy your Hammond Organ! 

And it belongs in your home. It occu- 
pies but a 4-foot square. And, all its 
tones are produced electrically—with- 
out pipes or reeds. 

Give yourself the fun of playing music 
you like... in the way you like it played 
... with the Hammond’s vast wealth of 
organ tones. Visit your nearest Hammond 
dealer TODAY ...and try the Hammond 
Organ. 

For the name of your nearest dealer, 
look in your classified telephone book. 
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Compact! Easy to play! And 












it can never get out of tune! 





Or write for his name and your copy of 
the Hammond Organ Book to: Hammond 
Instrument Co., 2911 N. Western Ave., 
Chicago. In Canada: Northern Electric 
Co., Ltd., Montreal. 

HAMMOND ORGAN STUDIOS: New York —50 W. 
57th Street. Los Angeles — 3328 Wilshire Boulevard 
















Because it is a complete, excellent organ, the Hammond is used in mene th 2000 churches 
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for the social register 


It’s snooty soup! We admit it! 
Underwood Black Bean Soup is 
dark and smooth, worthy of a spot 
of your finest sherry. Underwood 
Purée Mongole (pea and tomato 
with julienned vegetables and a 
touch of curry) is thick and good, 
chef-seasoned with distinction. Both 
soups cost a trifle more than other 
soups you can buy. Both soups are 
«worth more. May we suggest you 
star them on your menu lists? 


@ If your dealer does not carry these 
soups, write to Wm. Underwood Co., 61 
Walnut St., Watertown, Massachusetts. 
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Labor, banking, business and government 
are pledged to cooperate with new industry 
coming to Jacksonville. 
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Largest South Atlantic port ideally situated 
in relation to Southeastern and South Ameri- 
can markets and raw materials. Fair taxes; no 
state sales or income taxes. Satisfactory labor 
supply. Ample, low cost water and power. Rail, 
air, highway and water transportation. Climate - 
renowned for year-round living comfort. 


On request outlining your problems, we will 
send a free, individualized survey showing 
Jacksonville’s suitability for your plant, branch 
plant or sales office. 


MAIL COUPON. TODAY 


INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE 
Dept. T. Chamber of Commerce 
Jacksonville, Florida 


Please send me your industrial brief on Jacksonville. 


I am especially interested in 
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Wide Wor'd 


Amada, 8-year-old Whizzeroo 


travel expenses, and the host nation would 
take care of tuition, lodgings, etc. To date 
the agreement has been ratified by thir- 
teen governments. 

Handling awards in the United States 
are the State Department and Federal Of- 
fice of Education. Applicants must have 
five years’ college or university training, 
good health, knowledge of Spanish (or, in 
Brazil, Portuguese-or French), and a 
definite plan of study or research. Choos- 
ing the most likely candidates, the State 
Department forwards a list to the host 
country, which makes the final selection. 





Child Genius in New Jersey 


A few months ago the Carteret School 
of West Orange, N. J., discovered a prod- 
igy. Its president, George D. Hofe, learned 
that in nearby South Orange lived one 
Kenneth Amada, 7, who could play the 
piano like a concert veteran and memorize 
ten pages of Chopin a day. By last week 
Hofe could keep his secret no longer: he 
announced that Kenneth—now 8 and a 
special Carteret student—was a  full- 
fledged genius. 

Son of a refrigerator repairer, Amada 
has an IQ rating between 170 and 190, a 
score attained by only one in every 500,- 
000. And though his only previous school- 
ing was four hours of tutoring weekly, he 
reads as well as a fifth-grader and knows 
enough grammar for seventh grade. 

Carteret teachers, who tutor him in 
sixth-grade subjects, think they could pre- 
pare him for high school in a year, but 
Kenneth—a tall, plump, poised boy who 
wears long hair, a flowing tie, and knee 
pants—studies at the school only three 
afternoons a week; the rest of his time he 
spends practicing the piano at home or 
in New York with his instructor, Mme. 
Moriz Rosenthal, wife of the Polish vir- 
tuoso. 


What makes young Amada _ unusual 
among prodigies is the fact that his specific 
talent for music is commensurate with his 
high general IQ. His parents already con- 
sider him a professional artist (he began 
playing the piano at the age of 3), for he 
gave a well-received concert last winter in 
New York and will present another in 
January. That is why he seldom takes 
any physical exercise: his mother dreads 
the thought that he may injure his 
hands. 








RADIO 


Thorn in the Lion’s Paw 


The sharp-eared dial spinners manning 
the Columbia Broadcasting System’s Short- 
Wave Listening Post clamped their phones 
tightly against their heads last Sunday 
afternoon and heard a new voice. Faintly 
Irish, it announced itself as the “New Brit- 
ish Broadcasting Corporation,” denounced 
Winston Churchill, “the dictator,” for the 
lack of air-raid shelters in England, urged 
putting an end to “this capitalist war,” 
gave an alleged eyewitness account of an 
air raid on London, and signed off with 
“God Save the King.” 

This was by no means the first broad- 
cast of the “New British Broadcasting 
Corporation,” though it marked its first 
pickup by a network listening post in the 
United States (owing to exceptional at- 
mospheric conditions). For some three 
months, the station has been a thorn in the 
British lion’s paw; clever propaganda 
technique makes it appear that the trans- 
mitter is located in the British Isles, giving 
a damaging impression of disunity. 

Actually, it is highly unlikely that the 
station is in either Great Britain or Ire- 
land. Operation of a transmitter of suffi- 
cient power to carry across the Atlantic 
would be well-nigh impossible unless the 
British authorities were asleep. Moreover, 
the short wave lengths on which the boot- 
leg station operates—25, 30, and 41 meters 
—could not be heard in the whole of the 
British Isles if the transmitter were located 
there. Such impulses arise from the send- 
ing antenna at a sharp angle, bounce 
against the Heaviside layer of ionized 
gases surrounding the earth, and are not 
heard until they come down some hun- 
dreds of miles away on the first bounce. 
Best guess: the “New British Broadcast- 
ing Corporation” is located somewhere in 
Eastern Germany. 








British Answer? 


The “Freiheitsender,” or the “German 
freedom” radio station which went off the 
air about the time of the invasion of the 
Low Countries, was revived last week with 
enough strength to be heard in the United 
States. This short-wave station, variously 
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The Way to keep Free Speech is to 
PRACTICE IT! 


GOOD many years ago, a handful of valiant men who 
believed in life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness 
fought in order that the principles of a freedom of life and of a 
freedom of speech should remain unhindered and permanent. 


Today, when democracy fights for its life and its principles, 
and men and nations have been wiped out who sought to 
continue those ways, it is the more important that we in 
America should keep the principles of free speech — free! 


NEWSWEEK adheres to those beliefs, and to keep free speech, 
it practices it! 


NEWSWEEK’s news stories are completely unbiased, and pre- 
sented simply, clearly, accurately. Given equally without bias, 
is the significance of the news . . . its meanings, and likely 
effects on the future. This is an original NEWSWEEK contribu- 
tion to journalism. 


But NEWSWEEK also believes that the opinions of eminent 
authorities are equally valuable to the public. Therefore, it 
publishes the signed opinions of experts every week, leaving 
those authorities free to speak their minds as they wish. That 
freedom is the freedom of men to declare themselves — whether 
we as individuals agree or not. The vital point is: let us con- 
tinue to practice the right and privilege of free speech. 


That is NEWSWEEK’s approach toward helping keep alive a 
basic American principle. We give you the news — unbiased 
and impartial. We give you the significance of the news, to help 




















you appreciate its relative importance. We give you the per- 
sonal opinions of men who are leading authorities in their field. 
The value to the reader, to the public, is obvious. 


A WELL-INFORMED PUBLIC IS AMERICA’S GREATEST SECURITY 


THESE EXPERTS GIVE YOU THEIR OWN SIGNED OPINIONS 
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YOU may be justly proud of the 
efficiency of your office personnel. 
But actually you may be handicap- 
ping them by forcing them to work 
with calculators that LOAF on the 
job ...calculating machines that 
require too many steps and too 
much time to get an answer. 


MARCHANT carcutators 
SAVE STEPS 


For example, take multiplication: 
Marchant Calculators go direct to 
the answer in but two steps...and 
without mechanical or operator 
delay...because the Marchant is 
doing the multiplying during the 
time that the operator is entering 
the factors into the calculator. Si- 
multaneously with completion of 
this entry the ‘Right Answer’’ in- 
stantly appears. 

Work goes smoother. Operators 
are not fatigued...and there is 
greater figure output at the end 
of each day. 
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reported since the start of the war to be 
mounted on a roving truck in France and 
in the Vosges Mountains (NEWSWEEK, 
Oct. 23, 1939), came on the air Friday 
with a broadcast in German denouncing 
“the rascals who are now in power.” Claim- 
ing to be operating from “somewhere in 
the Reich” (most likely, “somewhere in 
England”), the announcer declared, ac- 
cording to CBS listeners: “The whole Nazi 
swindle would be finished if we would 
awake . . . Mothers are crying about their 
sons fallen on the battlefield, and they are 
crying about their children whom they 
want to protect from British bombs . . 
Even the most peaceful and the most calm 
of us might not stand it much longer.” 




















MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A 


s Agencies and Manufacturer's Service Stations 





RELIGION 





Episcopal Changes 

The Protestant Episcopal Church, tra- 
ditionally slow-moving and conservative, 
acted with unaccustomed speed last week 
and wound up its 58rd triennial conven- 
tion (Newsweek, Oct. 21) in Kansas 
City Saturday. With little debate, the 
houses of bishops and deputies quickly 
agreed on several proposals that had long 
hung fire: 


{ For the first time in 23 years, they ap- 
proved a revised hymnal, with 200 new 
numbers. 


{ After twenty years’ discussion, they 
adopted a church flag, showing a red cross 
on a white background and, in the upper 
left corner, a blue field with nine Jerusa- 
lem crosses arranged to form a St. An- 
drew’s cross. 


{ Following a vote to join the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America (also after twenty years’ debate) , 
both houses agreed to affiliate the church 
with the World Council of Churches. 


{ Bishops and deputies quickly approved 
the most spiritually significant proposal 
of all: Bishop Tucker’s plan for a ten- 
year Forward Movement. Pointing out 
that only one-third of the nation’s 1,942,- 
000 Episcopalians attend church regular- 
ly, he said he would consult with other 
bishops, call the clergy to conferences, and 
muster laymen in a drive to win church- 
less souls throughout the world. 

On two controversial issues, however, 
Episcopal caution reasserted itself: 


{ Sidetracking the suggested concordat 
leading to merger with Presbyterians, the 
bishops merely urged members to “asso- 
ciate themselves with a Presbyterian con- 
gregation” if their communities had no 
Episcopal church. Unwilling to ally them- 
selves so closely with any other single 
faith, the deputies then reworded the reso- 
lution to advise affiliation with “Presby- 
terian or other churches.” 
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* Although the bishops voted to liberalize 
the divorce canon (by forbidding ministers 
to remarry any divorced member—includ- 
ing the heretofore exempt innocent part- 
ner in an adultery case—but permitting a 
“blessing” of such marriages when per- 
formed outside the church), the deputies 
in the closing sessions voted to postpone 
action until the next convention. Mean- 
while, a commission of five bishops, five 
clergy, and five laymen will study the 
issue. 








A. J. Slogeris 


The cross of Mount Cristo Rey 
Christ Upon the Mountain 


At the westernmost point of Texas, on 
the international boundary line between 
Mexico and the United States, stands the 
4,500-foot Mount Cristo Rey (Christ the 
King). For four centuries Spaniards, In- 
dians, Mexicans, and Americans have 
prayed at the wooden and iron crosses on 
its peak. 

Last week a new cross—two years in the 
making—was dedicated atop Mount Cristo 
Rey. The 45-foot monument of white Texas 
limestone includes a 27-foot figure of 
Christ—second largest in the Western 
Hemisphere (the biggest overlooks Rio de 
Janeiro) . Designed by Urbici Soler, Italian 
sculptor now living in Brooklyn, the statue 
was financed with $60,000 donated by 
Roman Catholics in the United States and 
Mexico. Bishop Anthony J. Schuler of El 


Paso, sponsor of the monument, called it 
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an expression of protest against propa- 
gation of isms. 

On Oct. 17 thousands of pilgrims slowly 
filed up Mount Cristo Rey’s rocky slopes 
for the dedication ceremonies. Headed by 
the Apostolic Delegates to the United 
States and Mexico, Archbishops Amleto 
Cicognani and Luis Martinez, they heard 
a Catholic orator, Mgr. Fulton J. Sheen, 
declare that in Pope Pius XII lay the hope 
of peace. 








SCIENCE 





Clue to Prevention of Diabetes 
Found in Pancreatic Rest Cure 


As recently as twenty years ago a vic- 
tim of diabetes was tortured by an un- 
quenchable thirst and faced a slow and 
painful death from emaciation. But this 
dismal picture changed in 1922 when Uni- 
versity of Toronto scientists discovered 
that the disease was due to lack of a 
hormone called insulin, which is normally 
manufactured by clumps of cells or “is- 
lands” in the pancreas, a pinkish-yellow 
gland lying next to the stomach. This in- 
sulin deficiency prevents the body from 
turning sugar into vital energy, the excess 
of fluids excreted in removing unused 
sugar causing the terrible thirst of the 
malady. 

Two of the men who participated in 
bringing life-saving insulin injections to 
diabetics (Dr. F. G. Banting and Prof. 
J. J. R. Macleod) received a Nobel prize 
in 1923. They shared part of their prize 
with an uncredited member of the group, 
a 24-year-old medical student, Charles H. 
Best. Last week, in the latest issue of the 
New England Journal of Medicine, Dr. 
Best—still at the University of Toronto 
—collaborated with Drs. R. E. Haist and 
James Campbell to announce a new ad- 
vance in diabetes research that may bring 
benefits to many persons among the Unit- 
ed States’ 660,000 diabetics (and to their 
children) . 

The advance is based on an answer to 
this question: what causes the insulin 
deficiency that may bring on diabetes? 
One factor may be an excess of a pituitary- 
gland secretion known as the “diabeto- 
genic” hormone, which makes heavy de- 
mands on the insulin-making cells of the 
pancreas. If the strain becomes too great, 
many of the cells become less efficient, in- 
sulin production falls, and diabetes may 
result. Present treatment consists of sup- 
plying the lacking insulin by injections to 
make up the production deficiency of the 
below-normal units. 

But the Toronto researchers figured that 
if the insulin-making cells in the pancreas 
could be almost ccmpletely relieved of 
their duties, they would recover from over- 
strain and eventually be able to function 








HOW DO YOU LOOK 
TO THE PRETTY CASHIER? 
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SLICKER? Looks just as bad to go to the 
other extreme. Hair plastered down with 
sticky, greasy goo shines like patent leath- 
er. Makes your comb messy, your hat band 
soggy. But not Kreml. 





HEAD MAN! Give Kreml a trial and see 
how it keeps your hair looking its natural 
best. An excellent dressing because it’s 
neither sticky nor greasy, lends luster to hair, 
makes it easy to comb, holds it in place. 














water to comb it? Water washes away 
natural oils, makes hair dry out wild, hard 
to comb and impossible to keep neat. Use 
Kreml and see the difference. 








OLD TOP? Hair once gone is gone forever 
and with it goes the appearance of youth, 
If you still have your hair, use Kreml. 
It is a marvelous tonic that removes dan- 
druff scales, checks excessive falling hair. 


K vem! the famous tonic dressing re- 
moves dandruff scales, checks excessive 
falling hair, relieves itching scalp. Ask 
for Kreml at the barber shop, keep a 
bottle at home for daily use. 

Ladies! Learn how Kreml puts the 
hair in splendid condition for perma- 
nents, makes permanents look lovelier. 

Try Kreml Shampoo too. Made from 
an 80% olive oil base, it cleanses hair 
and scalp thoroughly, leaves hair soft 
and easy to manage, 


KREML 


REMOVES DANDRUFF SCALES 
CHECKS EXCESSIVE FALLING HAIR 


NOT GREASY—MAKES THE HAIR BEHAVE 
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Here’s just what the 
doctor ordered ... 


12 Sunny, Restful, 
Carefree Days 


aboard the new s.s. 


MERICA 


36,000 -Ton Displacement 


To SAN JUAN « ST. THOMAS 
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PORT AU PRINCE *- HAVANA 


(Haiti) (Cuba) 


NO Passports or Visas 
Required. Sailings NOV. $150.) 


9th, NOV. 23rd, DEC. 

7th, DEC. 21st. One Way Fares Avail- 

able from N. Y. Rates on request. 
ees 








For complete details, consult your 
Travel Agent or 


S. LINES 


1 Broadway, New York; 216 N. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago; 665 Market Street, San 
Francisco; Offices in other principal cities. 
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without outside aid. Although it wasn’t 
possible to rest the cells by cutting down 
on the pituitary gland’s manufacture of 
stimulating substances, equivalent effects 
were produced in diabetic dogs through 
diets high in fats and low in carbohy- 
drates and proteins (plus the usual doses 
of insulin). Although similar steps may 
cure certain human cases of the disease, 
however, its most important possibility is 
in actually preventing diabetes. 





Alcoholic Kick vs. Germs 


Some old-time country doctors were sup- 
posed to have sterilized their scalpels by 
dipping the blades in whisky. These rough- 
and-ready surgeons showed good sense in 
such a procedure, for the ethyl alcohol 
which supplies the kick in all alcoholic bev- 
erages also kills germs and is a popular an- 
tiseptic. A newly developed technique, 
making use of the fluid’s protective powers 
to cut the death rate from advanced ap- 
pendicitis, was announced last week in the 
latest issue of the American Journal of Sur- 
gery by Dr. R. J. Behan of the City Home 
and Hospital, Pittsburgh, and three co- 
workers. 

The chief danger in this disease is that 
too great a delay in removing the inflamed 
appendix often leads to peritonitis—infla- 
mation of the membrane lining the abdom- 
inal walls, the peritoneum, which is 
extremely vulnerable to invasion by bac- 
teria. In treating peritonitis-stricken pa- 
tients (who were not placed on _ the 
operating table until an average of more 
than four days after early symptoms) , the 
Pittsburgh doctors made the necessary 
incision, poured about half a pint of 70 per 
cent alcohol into the abdominal cavity, 
and then drained it off after a few min- 
utes. The fluid sterilized tissues so thor- 
oughly that subsequent removal of the ap- 
pendix was relatively safe. Out of 23 ad- 
vanced cases treated in this way, only two 
died for a death rate of 8.7 per cent; but 
twelve out of 26 patients who were treated 
“nonalcoholically” succumbed (a death 
rate of about 45 per cent). 


The Technique of Surgery 


Emergency accident cases and danger- 
ous operations make up an exciting side of 
surgery—and supply a large part of the 
material for books and motion pictures 
dealing with “men in white.” Most of the 
estimated 3,000,000 operations performed 
on Americans each year, however, involve 
the little-publicized but reliable techniques 
which are the subject of a book published 
last week by Dr. M. Benmosché, surgeon 
at Mount Sinai Hospital in New York 
City. 

The 57-year-old doctor points out that, 
although a surgeon’s job is simplified by 
his using the correct types of scalpels, for- 
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ceps, and other instruments, the main 
thing is skill and experience: “The instru- 
ments a good surgeon needs are basically 
simple and surprisingly few ... A poor 
golfer can go out with an overwhelming 
assortment of fancy clubs in his bag— 
and shoot 150. A good golfer can go out 
with nothing but a number two iron and 
make out very well.” 

Dr. Benmosché, who makes liberal use 
of sketches to illustrate important opera- 
tions, tells how the first incisions of an 
actual operation may depend on the sex 
of the patient. If a man’s appendix is to 
be removed, for example, a cut is made 
from a point about an inch below and to 
the right of the naval. In a woman pa- 
tient, however, the incision runs vertically 
down the center of the abdomen (this per- 
mits examination of the ovaries and other 
nearby organs which sometimes cause 
trouble) . 

Realizing that possible hypochondriacs 
may imagine that they have some of the 
ailments described in his book, the Lon- 
don-born surgeon offers an anecdote from 
his own life as an antidote: 

One evening, as a third-year student 
at the Medical College of Virginia in 1903, 
young Benmosché read a vivid textbook 
account of stomach tumors. By midnight 
he had imagined himself into typical 
cramps and next morning—after a sleep- 
less night—he rushed to his professor con- 


Newsweek by Pat Terry 
Dr. Benmosché explains surgery 


vinced he was stricken with cancer. 
“My boy,” said the professor after ex- 
amining the student solemnly, “there’s 
only one cure for this stomach condi- 
tion. Don’t eat so many peanuts before 
you go to bed, and get on to the next 
chapter.” (A Surceon ExpLaAINs TO THE 
LayMAN. 817 pages, 98,000 words. Bibli- 
ography, index. Simon & Schuster, New 
York. $3.) 
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No Applesauce— 


Candia, N.H.: Joseph Cronan, 50- 
year-old farmer, wants a wife “who can 
cook while I run the farm.” In three years 
of advertising for a spouse, Cronan has re- 
ceived around 5,000 replies—all ready and 
anxious to take on the job, but, he com- 
plains, “none of them can make apple- 
sauce.” If an applicant answers one of 
Cronan’s ads, she receives the following 
penny postcard questionnaire: “No car- 
fares. No expenses paid. Not going to 
your town. Are you penniless. Give abil- 
ity, exp. gen. view life and your wants. 
Are you the usual lazy woman, poor cook, 
saucy. Send photo. Are you lame, deaf, 
ailments, etc. State faults. Are you good 
disposition. Age, height, weight. Write life 
history or call; cig., liquor user not want- 
ed ... No argument wanted. Send sample 
bread made by you.” 


The Winnah!— 


Rouyn, Que.: Ben Stonehouse was 
driving his 10-ton truck through the 
provincial game and forest preserve when 
an enormous moose stalked out into the 
road, lowered its head, and charged full 
speed into the front of the truck. The ve- 
hicle was so badly smashed that it had to 
be towed into a garage. The moose shook 
itself and walked majestically back inta 
the forest. 


Elgin, Ill.: Just as Rupert Krumms 
and his hired man were driving the 
Krumms bull into the barn the animal 
broke away, snorted, shook his head, and 
charged straight at the bottom of a nearby 
windmill. Nobody was hurt but the wind- 
mill—which fell to the ground in a crum- 
pled heap. 


Smile Secret— 


Baltimore, Md.: According to Jacques 
Maroger, technical director of the labora- 
tories at the Louvre Museum in Paris who 
is now in this country on a mission to help 
French painters, the elusive quality of 
Mona Lisa’s baffling smile is the fact that 
Leonardo da Vinci’s lovely lady has no 
eyebrows. They must have been taken off, 
says Professor Maroger, by some restorer 
who removed the surface varnish of the 
painting. 


Wanted: A Blackout— 


Columbia, Mo.: The University of 
Missouri is well equipped for college ro- 
mance, according to Frederick A. Middle- 
bush, university president. “We now have 
the campus fully equipped with benches 
for two,” Middlebush said. “The only com- 
plaints are that electric lights are too near 
the benches.” 





ALL THINGS HUMAN CHANGE 
~~. 


Tae first step a child takes, un- 
assisted, is a happy event. It is a mile- 
stone in a young life . . . and for the 
father it is a reminder that there are 
certain steps he should be taking too. 

One definite step has to do with 
his life insurance. As the father of 
growing children, your first thought 
should be to expand or: adapt your 
life insurance to meet your family’s 
changing needs. A program that was 
created when your children were very 
young, in all probability needs certain 





The 
Next Step 
Is... YOURS 


adjustments as the high school or 
college years approach. 

If you already own a New England 
Mutual policy you are fortunate, for 
you possess a remarkably liberal and 
flexible contract . . . with many op- 
tions available to the policyholder 
should the need for change arise. 

Then, too, New England Mutual 
has a competent staff of Career Under- 
writers who every day are helping 
policyholders with their life insurance 
problems.* To keep your program in 
step with the changes that time brings 
to all families, get in touch with one 
of these representatives today. No obli- 
gation, of course. 


*This is one of many letters in our files, showing the value of Career Underwriting service: 


“Dear Mr. S. 





: I feel urged to express my satisfaction... the plan you have set up will likely 


need some revision about 1942 because of decreasing need for educational funds for my children. When 
the time comes I will trouble you again for some of your good advice.” 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of BOSTON 


George Willard Smith, President . 


Agencies in Principal Cities from Coast to Coast 


THE FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA 
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by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Mr. Wallace 


, en have cherished the Vice 
Presidency chiefly as a source of innocent 
merriment. But the joke—if they persist in 
the whimsy—is on them. Of 25 individuals 
elected to the Presidency by the people, 
six have been succeeded by the Vice Presi- 
dent elected with them—a fairly large pro- 
portion, all things considered. 

And so the character, capacities and 
ideas of Henry A. Wallace are a matter 
of grave concern to us all. 

Mr. Wallace is a mild-mannered man, a 
bit diffident in personal contact. When he 
graduated from college he passed into the 
routine of editorial work on the family 
farm magazine, Wallaces’ Farmer, succeed- 
ing his father as editor in 1924 and con- 
tinuing in that job until 1933. Mr. Wallace 
developed a somewhat casual acquaintance 
with Mr. Roosevelt in 1932. He did not 
play a major part in the shaping of the 
Roosevelt farm program. M. L. Wilson and 
Rexford Tugwell were responsible for it. 
But Wallace was sympathetic. I believe 
that he was appointed Secretary of Agri- 
culture largely because of the urging of 
Mr. Tugwell. 

The biggest administrative job in the 
Wallace shop, the AAA, was organized by 
George Peek, a trained industrial man- 
ager, a businessman. After Mr. Wallace 
had made it impossible for Mr. Peek to 
continue in his office, the work was carried 
on by Charles Davis. To Peek and Davis 
goes the credit for the AAA. 


For the rest, not even Mr. Wal- 
lace’s closest friends impute to him any 
marked administrative capacity. He has 
both the gifts and limitations of a man 
who would rather read and write than di- 
rect the energies of others. Since his in- 
cumbency, the atmosphere of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture resembles nothing so 
much as the leisure and charming disorder 
of a college, in which people sniff the thin 
air of high thinking and unsettled prob- 
lems. Mr. Wallace has a special affinity for 
theorists. The species has flourished in the 
department. 

Since Mr. Wallace would probably want 
posterity to judge him by what he has 
written rather than by what he has man- 
aged, fairness compels an examination of 
his extensive writings as a clue to how he 
would act as understudy for the biggest 
job in the world. 


This month Mr. Wallace has added 
another book to his groaning shelf. It is 


called “The American Choice.” It is obvi- 
ously a campaign book. In it he repeats his 
charge that the Republican party is the 
party of appeasement. And to stifle the 
answer of the accused he resorts to the 
trick of saying that “whether it [Mr. Will- 
kie’s party] knows it or not” it is the party 
of appeasement. Mr. Wallace “proves” his 
case by citing a poll of businessmen on the 
question of whether we should trade with 
Germany after the war. About one-third of 
those who happened to be polled answered 
“as much as possible”; a third answered 
noncommittally, and a third gave assorted 
answers. And so, concludes Mr. Wallace, 
the Republican party is the party of ap- 
peasement because 64.4 per cent of these 
businessmen thought Mr. Willkie would 
conduct foreign relations better than Mr. 
Roosevelt. 

This series of non-sequiturs may leave 
the reader reeling. But the semblance of 
logic does not completely vanish until a 
few pages later, when Mr. Wallace states: 
“Even if Germany wins there is nothing 
wrong about trading with a German-con- 
trolled Europe after the war, so long as 
we conduct that trade in a way which 
strengthens our American way of life and 
our national security.” 

Mr. Wallace then proceeds to explain 
the way in which we should trade with 
Germany. “The only way in which we can 
trade with German Europe safely,” he 
says, “is to trade unitedly, in a planned, 
organized way.” If this means anything, 
it means that the way to trade with Ger- 
many is to trade the way Germany trades. 
Thus we should not only exchange goods 
with Germany but make ourselves over in- 
to a totalitarian organism so far as trad- 
ing with Germany is concerned. If imita- 
tion be the sincerest flattery, we shall thus 
not only appease but flatter Germany. 

This sort of mental ring-around-a-rosy, 
however it may baffle his readers and lis- 
teners, doesn’t seem at all out of the way 
to Mr.°Wallace. To turn his own phrase 
back at him, “whether he knows it or not” 
he is unhampered by the need to take men- 
tal elevators or to open mental doors. Like 
Ariel, he can pass through space by drink- 
ing the air before him. Others not so en- 
dowed, must make what they can of the 
business of trying to follow him. 

In his book “Statesmanship and Reli- 
gion,” for instance, Mr. Wallace tells us 
about the earnestness of the Hebrew proph- 
ets and the leaders of the Protestant re- 
volt. He apparently thinks that churches 
are not sufficiently earnest these days. 
Toward. the end of the book, he says: “In 
any event, the world is now ripe for a type 


of religion which is truly catholic in the 
original sense of the term.” He hopes that 
this religion may be “so universal as to 
embrace Buddhists, Mohammedans, Jews 
and Protestants, as well as the so-called 
Catholics.” 

But he leaves the reader up in the air 
when he goes on to say that “it should be 
possible for the people in all of these reli- 
gions to have a fellow feeling for those who 
strive for the good life in the other reli- 
gions.” What does this mean? Does Mr. 
Wallace want a new religion or does he 
want better feeling among the religions 
that already exist? And what does he 
mean when he says: “The truly dismaying 
thing, of course, is the lukewarmness, the 
wishy-washy goody-goodiness, the infan- 
tile irrelevancy of the Church itself”? Does 
he refer to all churches? Or is he as con- 
fused in his use of the word “church” as 
he seems to be in his use of the word “re- 
ligion” which appears in the quotation 
above? 

There is equal confusion when Mr. Wal- 
lace in his book “Whose Constitution” 
turns from religion to statesmanship. There 
Mr. Wallace announces that “the coopera- 
tive way of life must pervade the com- 
munity” though he hastens to blur over so 
definite a statement by remarking apolo- 
getically: “In the United States it is obvi- 
ous that we cannot have a cooperative 
commonwealth without dealing with the 
question of our great industries which 
make up the chief part of our economic 
life.” So much, it appears, for the indus- 
trial picture. 

As to the political picture, Mr. Wallace 
says: “Today we need a great many more 
persons who will become as deeply moti- 
vated by the idea of a cooperative economic 
society as the young men of 1776 and 1787 
were motivated by the idea of a demo- 
cratic political society.” And he concludes 
with the hope that a mechanism “which will 
embody the spirit of the age as successfully 
as the Constitution of 1787 mirrored the 
philosophy of the eighteenth century” can 
be worked out “as bloodlessly as the Con- 
stitution was enacted .. .” 


The trouble with Mr. Wallace is 
that he calls for the generation of power 
before there is any consideration of con- 
trol. He calls for action against something 
or other without clearly thinking of what 
the action should produce. He asks us to 
be earnest without defining what it is we 
are to be earnest about. He calls us to a 
“cooperative way of life” without describ- 
ing how we should reach it or what it 
should be like when we do reach it. 

Behind such earnest but muddled lead- 
ers since the beginning of time there have 
gathered camp followers who are not so 
inspired and who are not so earnest but 
who know very clearly just what they do 
want. And what they usually want is good 
for themselves and not at all good for the 
country. 





Distinctively 
SINAIT, HEW 


“i'm so delighted with 


our new Studebaker.” 


says 


CHARMING WIFE OF FAMOUS 


OPERATIC STAR 


“J really selected our new Stude- 
baker as a surprise for my hus- 
band,” says Mrs. Tibbett, “‘be- 
cause he gets so much relaxa- 
tion out of motoring and driv- 
ing himself. But I have found it 


such a comfortable and easy- 


driving car, it’s hard to believe 
it wasn’t built to order. The de- 
signer Raymond Loewy does 
have a genius for individualiz- 
ing everything he styles.” 


ec 


Mrs. Tibbett and her distinguished hus- 


band are perfectionists in the art of 


gracious living—and so, for pleasant 
motoring between their New York home 
and Connecticut farm, she decided on a 
new 1941 Studebaker Land Cruiser. 
Thousands of other families, whose 
pride is their instinct for good taste and 


their alertness to good value, are doing as 


the Tibbetts did and buying distinctively 
styled new Studebakers this year. 

You may purchase a smart 1941 Stude- 
baker Land Cruiser—on either the Com- 
mander Six or President Eight chassis— 
for surprisingly little money. See your 
local Studebaker dealer now and go for a 
thrilling, convincing trial drive. Low 


down payment—easy C.I.T. terms. 


A NEW CAR FINDS A 
NEW FRIEND in talented 
Mrs. Lawrence Tibbett, for- 
mer Jane Marston of New 
York and San Francisco. 
She dresses smartly, is an 
enthusiastic golfer, good 
horsewoman and skilled 
a yo She and her hus- 


and are show dog owners. 


AVAILABLE ON COMMANDER SIX OR PRESIDENT EIGHT CHASSIS 





with apologies to SIR WALTER SCOTT 


reathes there a man with soul so dead 
who never to himself hath said: 


mudd try 
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LD ANG 


A NOBLE SCOTCH 





We like to believe that there 
are of Scotch 
drinkers: (1) those who have 
already tried Old Angus, and 


two groups 


(2) those who have promised 
themselves that pleasure very 
soon. If you belong to the first 
group. you know the reasons 
for the growing popularity of 
this gentle-as-a-lamb whisky. 
If you are in the second group, 
don’t put it off any longer — 
try Old Angus tonight! 


YOUR CLUIDE TO é GOOD LIQUORS 


DISTILLERS 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 





